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The Sheep Shearing and Wool. 
We attended the Sheep Shearing Festival held uy- 


sheep brought forward by any means equal to what 
Washtenaw has the ability to bring out when her 
sheep-breeders and wool-growers bestir themselves. 
But as a first attempt to introduce an important and 
beneficial movement, which, if carried forward in the 
fature with the same spirit and liberality with which 
it has been begun, this Sheep Shearing must be viewed 
by every unprejudiced observer as a most successful 
affair, and one which will lead, with more experience 
in relation to what will be required of such meetings, 
to very beneficial results. ‘The Executive Committee 
of the County Society should have fall thanks from 
the farming community for their exertions in first get- 
ting up the Sheep Shearing Festival and Plowing 
Match, and then carrying out the details in a manner 


9! which, though not without some faults, yet in general 


proved most satisfactory. Where there were any 
errors committed, or the arrangements were not as 
perfect as they may be in the future, the fault certain- 
ly lay more jn the inexperience of the managers, and 
the fact of its being an experiment hitherto. untried 
in this State, than from any willful desire to have their 
own way, or from neglect, . This much is due at our 
hands; and they shall have the fuir and honorable cred- 
it to which they are entitled, For the particulars of 
the Sheep Shearing and Plowing Match, we refer our 
readers to the fall and complete official report which 


2} follows these remarks. 


Of the several varieties of sheep, there were exhib- 


ited but five: the Spanish Merino, the French Meri- 


no, the Saxon, the Silesian, and the Leicester. 
1. The Spanish Merinus were the most numerous, 
and those brought forward for exhibition, or to be 


7 shorn, were certainly very superior animals, and their 
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fleeces gave evidence of the care with which they hed 





by the farmers of the county. The gathering was not — 
so large as was anticipated, nor was the number of |; 
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been bred. The Committee awarded the first premi- 
um on old bucks to $8. D. Whitaker, of Lima, the 
weight of the sheep after he was shorn being 127 lbs. 
13 o2., and the fleece weighing 8 Ibs. and 11 oz«;a 
heavier fleece, in proportion, was taken from a four 
year old buck belonging to Thomas Wood, of Salem, 
but the animal had so filled the fleece with oil or yolk 
that it almost seemed as though it might have been 
squeezed out by the hand. There were also some 
magnificent sheep of this variety shown by Mr. Stark- 
weather, as well as by other gentlemen who did not 
bring them to be shorn, but as specimens of the flocks 
they were engaged in raising. 

2. No French Merinos were shorn, nor were any 
entered for competition, but the variety was nobly 
represented by a famous old buck belonging to Col. 
Brewer, of Superior, and some ewes and lambs of his 
raising, which were remarkable as specimens of this 
variety almost perfect. The Colonel was enthusias- 
tic in his regard for this variety of sheep, as being the 
most profitable. It will be seen what animals of this 
variety can produce, by referring to the report-of a 
sheep shearing festival which lately took place in In- 
diana. 

3. The Saxon sheep were represented by some re- 
markably good specimens from the flock of J. P. 
Gillet, of Sharon, who it will be seen bore off the 
second premium. The wool of his buck taking the 
premium, was remarkable for its delicate fineness, and 
the clean and handsome manner in which it was pre- 
sented for examination to the committee. This fleece 
was also shorn in a very skilfull manner by M. J. 
Spencer, whose skill in the use of the shears the com- 
mittee appreciated by awarding the first premium. 

4, The Silesian sheep were represented by a single 
specimen recently brought into the State by Dr. Jef- 
fries, of Ann Arbor. This was a buck, which for 
compactness and beauty of form, evenness and fineness 
of fleece, and evident hardiness of constitution, would 
compare favorably with any animal on the ground, 
It is true he was'small, but his fleece was fine and 
heavy. He was not shorn, his fleece being kept on 
him with a design to bring him to the State Fair for 
examination. 


The above included all the fine wooled sheep. The 
coarser wooled varieties, and those raised principally 
for the butcher, were represented by the Leicester 
sheep and lambs of Mr. Thomas Edwards, of Ann 
Arbor, which were really perfect models of this kind 
of sheep. Mr. Edwards, we learn, purchased the an- 
imals from which he originally bred, from Mr. Bel- 
knap, who imported some of the best of these sheep 
which has ever come to this country. Some of the 
six week's and eight week’s lambs exhibited were cal- 
culated to weigh 60 pounds to the carcass, and were 
valued at #3 to $3 50 per head for the butcher. 
The wool of these animals was very coarse and long, 


and more easily shorn than the fine wooled varieties. 
These sheep were shorn in a most masterly manner by 
Oharles Peach; but as he declined exbibiting his skill 
on: the fihe:- wooled sheep,the committee did not award 
him a premium. In this, the narrow limits to which 
the committee was confined is to be blamed, and not 
individuals, The arrangement will be more liberal 
and extended another year. The same defect, also, 
hindered the committee from giving any premiums to 
Mr. Edwards for his fine spec.mens of these sheep. 
The remarks of the offeial report are hardly just to 
Mr. Edwards. No one expected that the wool of 
these sheep would come.in competition with the fine 
wools. The question to be decided in relation to 
these sheep is, whether in a money point of view, it is 
at the present time, as profitable to raise and grow 
them as to grow the other yarieties; whether a flock 
of these sheep at the end of the year with mutton at 
the price it now is, and wool at its prices, would not 
remunerate the breeder as well, or better, than a flock 
of any other va.iety, is the question to be settled, 
and this question is not met nor decided, nor even:re- 
ferred to in the report of the committee. In this we 
think it rather defective. But it must also be admit- 
ted that it is a question for which they were not pre- 
pared, but which will probably elicit some action next 
year. : 

The Leicesters were the only mutton sheep shown. 
There were no Southdowns, Cheviots, Cotswolds nor 
Oxfords, shown; and it is, therefore, altogether proba- 
ble that there are none in the county. At such an 
exhibition as this, special premiums should be offered 
with the design of bringing out such kinds of sheep, 
and encouraging those who raise them. Ignoring them, 
or deciding them not worthy of a premium because 
their wool is not fine, does not seem just nor right, 
especially if it can be shown that an investment in 
them really brings as much wealth into the State, as 
the same amount invested in other sorts. And this 
is the main point to which all these exhibitions should 
tend. 

Another improvement which may be made at fu- 
ture exhibitions of this kind, and which would have a 
tendency to attract many visitors, is some arrange- 
ment by which large flocks could be exhibited instead 
of single sheep, and permitting the committee to se- 
lect the sheep to be shorn, which shall be an average 
of the flock. Such an exhibition as this, with whole 


flocks brought together, would also be the right place 
for bayers to come for the purpose of supplying 


\themselves with the number and variety they might 


happen to want, whether needed for the meat-stall or 
for the summer pasture. All these suggestions were 
thrown out by individuals with whom we conversed 
on the subject while on the grounds, and we introduce 
them as showing what direction the exhibitions will 
eventually take, and how useful they are calculated 
to become. 





Of the Plowing Match we will speak in another 


number, 
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Entries made at the Sheep Shearing Festival. 


1. Thos, Edwards, Awa Arbor, 1 Leicester Kwe, 3 
years old, with 2 lambs, 

2. Thos. Edwards, Amw Arber, 1 Leicester Buck, 1 
year old. . 

3. J. P. Jewett, Lima, 3 cross bloed Buck Lambs 1 
year old 

4, Thos, Kdwards, Ann Arber, t Leivester 
years old. 


Beck, 3 


6. 6. % John Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 3 Spanish 


Merino Ewes, 3 years old. 
8, 9. 10. John Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 3 Spanish 
Merino Ewes, 2 years old. 


11. John Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 1 Spanish Buck, 2 


ears ol 

12. 13. 14. John Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 3 Ewe 
Lambs. 

15, 16. 17. John Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 3 Buck 
Lambs. 

18. Stephen D. Whitaker, Lima, 1 Spanish Buck, 4 
years old, 

19. Charles Whitaker, Lima, 1 Spanish Back, 4 years 
old. 

20. 'l'homas Wood, Saline, 1 Spanish Buck, 5 years 


old. 
* 21. Thomas Wood, Saline, 3 Spanish Buck Lambs. 


22. C. H. Wines, Sylvan, 1 Spanish Merino Buck, 3 
years old, - 
23. Thomas White, Northfield, 3 Spanish Ewes, 2 


years old. 
24. John Howe, Deerfield, Livingston county, Wool 
in fleece, put up in best and most economical man. 


ner, 
25. John Corbin, Salem, for the best specimen of 
Shearing in least time, 


' 26. John Corbin, Salem,. for the best specimen of 


Shearing Ewes in 30 minutes. 
27. John Corbin, Salem, for the best specimens of 
Shearing Bucks in 45 minutes, 


' 28. Darius S: Wood, Lodi, 1 3 Spanish 3 French 


Buck, 3 years old. 

29. Amos Hicks, Ann Arbor, for the best specimen 
of Shearing in several ways. ” 

30. J. Barlow, Van Buren, Wayne county, for the 
best specimen of Shearing in several ways. 

31. 8. B. Colins, Unadilla, Livingston couuty, 1 Span- 
ish Buck, 3 years old 

32. Thos. White, Northfield, for Shearing in 30 min- 
utes, 45 minutes and least time. 

33. T. L. Spafford, Manchester, 1 Spanish Buck, 2 
years old. 

34, T. L. Spafford, Manchester, 3 Spanish Buck 
Lambs. | 

35. T. L. Spafford, Manchester, 8 Spanish Ewe 
Lambs. 

36. Wm. E. Anderson, Ann Arbor, 1 Leicester Buck, 


1 year old. 
87. Uharlea Peach,: Ann, Arbor, best specimen of 


.* Shearing in several ' ways. 


38. R. Corbert, Ypsilanti, best spevimen of Shearing 

, in the several ways, 

39. R. B. Glasier, Ann Arbor, best specimen of 
Shearing in the several ways. “ 

40. M. J. Spencer, Webster, best specimen of Shear- 
ing in the several ways. 

41. J. P. Gillett, Sharon, 1 Saxon Buck, 4 years 


old. 
42, a P. Gillett, Sharon, 1 Saxon Buck, 2 years 
oO ‘ 


43. Joseph Peach, Ann Arbor, for best specimen of | 
Shearing. : ‘ 
REPORT 
Of the Committee on Sheep, Woot and Shearing. 
Your committee are fully aware of the responsibil-. +} 
ity which rests upon them, in. view sf the important! f 
beariegs which their opiniuns may have on the Wool: ' 
growing interests of the country, This exhibition, in 
our opinion, presents the only true test by which to 
arrive at anything like a correct conclusion of the rel: 
ative value of the different breeds of sheep for wool. | 
grewing purposes, ‘The principle is recognised in the 
rules governing us in forming our opinions, that sheep | 
consume an amount of food in proportion to their live’ 
weight. If this is correct, it becomes the wool-grow-' 
er to produce the largest amount of the best wool, 
possible, from the smallest amount of carcass. This 
is the principle upon which.we have formed our judg- 
ment, taking into account. the condition of the wool 
and the symmetry of form of the animal from which 
it was taken. e are of the opinion that some of 
the heavy fleeces, which came under our inspection, 
are so filled with foreign substances that they are un- 
worthy to be classed with the best wools, though the 
fibre is equally as fine as those fleeces which are enti- 
tled to notice We regretthat there isnot that effort 
made, by growers of this kind of wool, to cleanse it 
from these substanves that the quality of the wool, 
and the true interest of the grower demands. We 
are happy to state that a majority of the fleeces on. 
exhibition, gave evidence of good cate on the part of 
the exhibitors, being well washed aad well dove up, 
We would urge upon the . farmers ‘the mevessity of 
great care in preparing theit wool for; market, It 
was @ matter of regret that the wool-growing interest, 
was not more fully represented at this Féstival, We, 
however, regard it as being entirely successful, and 
believe, should they bold another next year, it would 
be well attended. We think the influence of this ex- 
hibition will be felt throughout the State, and will 
give @ new impetus to ths seal of wool-growers to 
farnish the very best styles of wool for the market. 
We observed on the grounds some very fine French 
sheep, owned by Col. Brewer, of Superior. H. Ar- 
nold, Esq., of Scio, exhibited some excellent animals. 
Mr. Geo. Gale, of Superior, also hadsome noble spec- 
imens on the grounds We regret that these gen‘le- 
men did not enter the list for Premiums. It would 
have afforded us a great pleasure to have weighed 
and examined a fleece of wool from a Silesian Buck, 
presented by Dr. Jeffries of Dexter. This beautifal 
animal attracted much attention on accvunt of the 
fineness of his wool, as well as the beauty of his form. 
The Dr. told us he had pledged himself to the gentle- 
man of whom he purch him, not to have him 
shorn until he should be exhibited at. the-State Fair. 
The Shearers-all acquitted themselves’ well.’ Some 
excelled. In making up our minds on this branch of 
our duties, we have taken into consideration. the fact 
that some of the sheep exhibited were mach more dif- 
ficult to shear than ot The attention of the com- 
mittee, as well as the society, was yo ee mens to 
the superior manner in which Mr, Peach clipped the 
Leicester. Bri 
We are of the opinion that this Festival was held a 
few days too early in the season, for the reason that 





fine wooled sheep should not be shorn until the warm 
weather has fully set in. ta 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED 


4 year old Bucks. 
Number, Names, wre Amount, 
18. SD. Whitaker, 1 $5 00 
4l. J.P. Gillett, 2 4 00 
19, Chas. Whitaker, 3 3 00 


We find No. 41 in the best condition for market of 
any exhibited, but it being of two years’ growth it 
could not, under the rule, receive the first premium. 
No. 20 was unworthy of notice, on account of the 
great amount of oil in the wool. 


2 Year old Bucks. 


ll. J. Starkweather, 1 $5 00 
42. J. P. Gillett, 2 4 00 
33. T. L. Spafford, 3 3 00 
28. D. 8. Wood, 4 2 00 


No. 42 is in first rate condition, which is not the 
case with the others. 
8 year old Ewes. 
5. 6. 7. | J. Starkweather, 2 $4 00 
No competition. No. 5 was unwashed, making 
one quarter difference. 


2 year old ktwes, 
8. 9. 10. J. Starkweather, 1 $5 00)" 
23. T. White, 2 4 00 


Quality of wool the same, but Nos. 8, 9 10 being in 
the best condition, drew the highest premium. 


Buck Lambs. 
34, T. L. Spafford; 1 $4 00 
15. 16. 17. J. Starkweather, 2 3 00 
21. Thomas Wood, 3 2 00 
3. J. P. Jewett, 4 1 00 


We found four fleeces of Leicestershire wool on ex- 
hibition, which we think cannot be regarded as wor- 
thy of premiums; but would suggest that the Leices- 
tershire ep are probably a good kind of sheep for 
mutton, and are undoubtedly the most profitable 
breed of sheep in the country for this purpose, but we 
cannot recommend them for wool purposes. 


Ewe Lambs. 
12, 13. 14 J. Starkweather, 1 $4 00 
35. T. L. Spafford; 2 3 00 


These were all the specimens in this class. No. 35 
was not in good condition, on account of having been 
too long washed, 

The shearing of the Leicestershire sheep was well 
done, but in view of the fact that that kind of sheep 
are much more easily shorn than the finer wooled, we 
are of the opinion that the shearers are not entitled 
to premiums, and regret that they did not shear some 
of the fine wooled sheep that their superior skill might 
‘hare been put to u severer test. 

The following are the premiums awarded to Shear- 


ers: 
M. Ju Spencer, 1 $5 00 
J. Corbin, 2 4 00 
T. White, 3 3 00 
iM; L. Davis, . 4 2 00 
Mr. Barlow, best: in shortest time. 5 00 
A. BUCK, Chairman, 
Statement 


oF the weight of Sheep and their Fleeces. on exhibi- 


tion at the Sheep Shearing Festival, June 6, 1855. 


: Sheep with woolon. Fleece. 
Be. ws Lb 


a By om = Lbs. 
4 Leicester Buck, 3 years 
old, T, Edwards, ‘A. A200 12 8 6 





This sheep had been wash- 

ed one week. 
1.. Leicester Ewe, 3. years 

old, T. Edwards, A. A.,141 
5. 15S M Ewe, 3 years old, 

J. Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 73 

This sheep was unwashed. 
6. 158 M Ewe, 3 years old, 

J. Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 75 
7, 158M Ewe, 3 years old, 

J. Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 74, 
8. 18 M Ewe, 2 years old, 

J, Starkweather; Ypsilanti, 70 
9. 18 M Ewe, 2 years old, 

J. Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 59 
10. 1S M Ewe, 2 years old, 

J. Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 67 

Nos. 8, 9 and 10 had been 

washed 6 days, and washed 

in river water. 
1L, 1 Spanish Buck, 2 years 

old. J. Starkweather, Yp- 

silanti, 87 
12, 1S Ewe lamb, J. Stark- 
weather, Y psilanti, 58 
13. 1S Ewe lamb, J. Stark- 

weather, Ypsilanti, 51 
14, 1 § Ewe lamb, J. Stark- 

weather, Y psilauti, 60 
15. 18 Buck lamb, J. Stark- 

weather, Ypsilanti, 70 
16, 1 S Buck lamb, J. Stark- 

weather, Ypsilanti, 63 
17. 1S Buck lamb, J. Stark- 

weather, Y psilanti, 67 
18. 1 8 Buck, 4 years old, 

S. D. Whitaker, Lima,, 136 
19. 18 Buck, 4 years old, 

CO. Whitaker, Lima, = 133 
20. 1 S Buck, 5 years old, 

T. Wood, Saline, 1 
21. 3S Buck lambs, Thos. 

Wood, Saline, 97 

“ 107 
“ 102 
Had been washed three 


wee! 
22. 1 8 Buck, 3 years old, 

C. H. Wines, Sylvan, 156 
23. 3 S Ewes, 2 years old, 

T. White, Northfield, 65 
“ 67 


* 64 
28. 1 Cross Buck, 3 years 
old, D. 8. Wood, Lodi, 143 
31. 1 8 Buck, 3 years old, 
8. B. Collius, Unadilla, 118 
33. 1 S Buck, 2 years old, 
T. L. Spafford, Manchester, 130 
This sheep was unwashed. 
35. 3 S Buck lambs, ‘I. L. 
Spafford, Manchester, 69 
a 


39 


he 
36. 1 Leicester Buck lamb, 
W. E. Anderson, A. A., 139 
The fleece of this sheep 
was not weighed. 
4]. 1 Saxon Buck, 4 years 
old, J. P. Gillett, Sharon, 117 


o oo FSF Bow 
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The wool on this sheep is 
of two year’s growth. 
42. 1 Saxon Buck,2 years old, 
J. P. Gillet, Sharon, 89 


3 
Entries Made at the Plowing Match. 
June 6th & 7th, 1835. 

W. 8S. Waterman, Superior, 1 spam of horses, 8 inches 
deep with Curtis Plow—W. S. Waterman, Plow- 
man, 

W. 8. Waterman, Superior, with amy team, 10 inches 
deep with Curtis Plow—W. 8. Waterman, Plow- 
men. 

Arthur Greeaman, Ann Arbor, 1 span horses Gang 
Cultivater Plow--D. Weodward, Plowman. 

Thos. Smith, Pittsficld, 1 span horses, Star Buck 
Plow No. 5, 8 inches deep—Wm. Garner, Plow- 
mean. 

John Corbin, Salem, 1 span horses, Genesse Plow, 8 
inches dee ohn Corbin, Plowman. 

J, F. Smith, Pittsfield. 1 span horses, Star Buck Plow 
No 5,8 inches deep— J. F. Smith, Plowman. 

V. Chapman, Manchester, 1 span horses, Weird 
Plow, 10 inches deep—Franklin Force, Plowman. 

C. 8 Goodrich & Son, Ann Arbor, with any team, 
Curtis Plow, 10 inches deep—C, 8, Goodvich, Plow- 


ae al 





man, 
C.S Goodrich & Son, Ann Arbor, 1 span horses, 
Maine Plow, 8 inches deep—H. W. Goodrich, 
Plowman. 
©. § Goodrich & Son, Ann Arbor, 2 span horses, 
Subsoil Plow, 8 inches deep—C. S, Goodrich Plow- 


rean, 

Wn. Willson, Ypsilanti, 1 span horses, Trojan Plow, 
8 inches deep—Mr. Jackson, Plownan 

L. P. Waldron, Northfield, 1 span horses, Trojan 
Plow, 8 inches deep—-L.. P. Waldron, Plowman. 
©. Henion, Pittsfield, 1 span horses, Curtis Plow, 8 

| — igches deep—C Henion, Plowman. 

J. Taylor, Ann Arbor, with any team, Eagle Plow 
No. 77, 10 inches deep—J. ‘Taylor, Plowman. 

Chas. Whitaker, Lima, 1 span horses, Reynolds Plow, 
8 inches deep—C, Whitaker, Plowmun. 

O. Hinman, Ypsilanti, 1 yoke cattle, Starbuck Plow, 
7 inches deep—C. Alborn, Plowman. 





On Plowing, at the Plowing Match held in Ann 
Arbor, ly the Washtenaw county Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, June 7, 1855. 

The committee on Plowing make the following 
awards, to wit: 

John Corbin, 1 span of horses, 
8 inches deep, Genesee Val- 
ley Plow, 

Ww. 4 Waterman, 1 span of 
horses, 8 inches deep, Cur- 
tis Plow, 

William Willson, 1 span of 
horses, 8 i: ches deep, ‘Tru- 
jan Plow, 

C. S. Goodrich, 2 span of hors- 
es, 10 inches deep, Curtis 
Plow, 

Charles Alborn, 1 pair oxen, 7 
inches deep, Starbuck Piow 
No. 5, 2d, 5 00 
Your committee were pleased to see the interest 

manifested on this occasion, and would take the liber- 


Ist. $10 00 
2d. 
3d, 4 00 


Ist. 12 00 





ty to make a few suggestions in regard to the subject ; 
of Plowing. It is a conegded trath, that’ ih ‘this | 
country deep culture is p-oduetive of the best results, 

and we would urge 1p /n-our brother farmers the | 
importance of plowing their lands much deeper than 

has been custemary. Lxperience shows, that the 

deep culture is best, adapted to the dry seasons, and - 
it seems to us, should the season be wet, deep tillage , 
is much to be preferred, We observed that sdme of - 
the Plowmen made very fine looking work, ‘but failed ' 
to reach the depth required by the rule. In our opin-*. 
ion itis much easier to make what may be called 

handsome work, by making a shallow furrow, than :- 
when the reverse isthe case. In both these respects, ’ 


however, much is due to the plow with which the’) 


work is done. The plows on exhibition were of the ‘ 
mostapproved patterns, and did their work admirably. 
We regret that we were not in possession of some 


means of testing the plows as regards lightness of — 


draugit, for this is an important item. We believe 


that some plows, by their peculiar construction, will’ 
draw much easier than others, and perform their work , | 
as well in every particular. If this is true, it is im-,, 


portant to the farmer that he purchase thet kind of 


plow. We hope. should the Society have another tri- 
al, the committee may be put in possession of the © 
Among the best lool | 
ing plows on the ground, were some presentéd@ by ©. — 


means to ascertain this fact. 


S. Geodrich & Son, ‘of Aun Arbor. The workman- — 
ship, both in the casting and wood-work, was of thé 
highest order, and reflects great. credit on the work- 

‘ “ H 


men, 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Wu. Wrison, hi 
S. TuHompson, 
R. Campset, 
H Wet cn, 
A. CRITTENDEN, 
_ Committee. 
A Stump Machine. » 
Mr. Eprror: I haye a stump machine that is cheap 
and works well where land has been cleared, froth 
twelve to fifteen years; that is, oak land. It ismede | 
as follews. Get a pole, tamarack is best, fourteen in- 
ches at the butt, eight at the top, and from, thirty- | 
five to forty feet.long. Then make a band an inch | 
and a quarter square, and put it on one end, , Make i 
a very large hook, weighing 25 pounds, and a link | 
and clevis to make it about three feet long; have the | 
hook stand towards the top of the lever. Hook ft | 
to a large root, and hug the stumps with , the levdr 
and keep going around till the stump comes out. If 
other stumps are in the way, take a pole ten feet long 
put one end on the ground, the other on the stump, | 
and let the lever ran. up over it, Ihave pulled out | 
from three to six acres in a day, or sixty stamp. | 
What I cannot pull out, I burn, J dig away the ditt | 
first, and then-set fire to them, cael: 
Thus I make my laud free from stumps; and have | 
cleared fifty acres in this way, Cost of machite — 
irons from $10, to $15. sis ar, 
For further particulars any one can write to me, | 
(post paid.) Resyectfully yours, ' ¢ 
” B. P. Fosrand | 
Flint, Genesee, 1855, marti 4 . tf 
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On the Situation and Construction of Farm 
Buildings. 


THE DWELLING. 

We would have responded to the call of our friend 
Geo. Olark, Esq., of Ecorse, before this time had not 
the laggard season brought all farm operations to- 
gether in a jumble,—from whieh, with hard labor, we 
ure scarce yet securely out. 

The erection pf the homestead, is manifestly an im- 
portamt undertaking. A good dwelling with us is not 
thesnow but of the Esquimanx ; it is erected at an 
expense of several year’s labor; to shelter us through 
the long years of life ; to make us comfortable by its 
convenient arrangement, and to afford us pleasure and 
gratification, by the proper form and finish of its exteri- 
or. It is an undertaking which requires more thought, 
jodgment, calculation and system, than is often found 
needful in matters which ordinarily engage the farmer's 
attention. 

We are 20 wnpoetical as to believe that the first 
objects to he sought, in the building of a dwelling 
in this country, should be those of comfort—utility. 
First of all among these, are a dry soil, and a supply. 
of pure water. These are imperative requisites, for 
which few circumstances can compensate. A wet 
soil ie ever filling the apartments with its exbalations 
and miasma, and not only the apartments, but the en- 
tire physical structures of those who inhabit them, 
producing at length, ill health and all its evils. Wo- 
ter may Le regarded as our liguid aliment, being es- 
sengial to the operation of all vital processes, dissolv 
ing all our food, and constituting about three-fourths 
of the entire weight of the body. Impure water then, 
israther a dangerous article, if constantly used. 

The ext objects of importance are the aspects of 
exposure tosun, winds and storms. Our summer suns 
are often oppressive, and winds and storms violent and 
ue omfortable. In the arrangement of the rooms, 
therefore, we must look for the best aspects. This 
would be preferable to ordinary prospects, or views of 
the common country about ; while a magnificent pros- 
pect might outweigh the sanitary considerations of 
shelter from exposure, affurded by the other side of the 
house. 

‘« "Phe aspect due north is apt to be gloomy, because 
no@unshire ever cheers a room so placed : 

‘Phe aspect due east is not mach better: The as- 
pect due w'st is intolerable, from the excess of sun 
Guzaling the eye through the greatest part of the day. 

From hence we may conclude, that a square house, 
placed withits fronts duly opposite the cardinal points, 
will have one good and three bad aspects.”* : 

Oar principal winds and storms come from the west 


and north east. Supposing then, our location wholly 


the south-west is decidedly the most com- 


fortwble and pleasant aspect. Here in this warm pro- 
tected corner, we should always, if practicable, place 





the living-room of the family, and if im this direction 
a fine prospect can be had, so mach the better. When 
locations are well sheltered by large masses of forest 
trees and thickets, towards other points of compass, 
the aspect here becomes improved, and the main 
rooms, may in peculiar cases be placed in such fronts; 
but as a general rule it will be found that the best as- 
pects are south-east and south, while the west, north 
and east, are the very worst. A family sleeping-room 
should, if possible, look to the east. 
In planning a country-house, the main governing 
principle should be to make every foot of room use- 


ful. Hundreds of dwellings have been built in the 


country, heving their ample parlors, their sitting 
rooms etc. with conyplete outfits, costing one half to 
the whole of the profits of the farm for a year, and 
these very rooms, which it tock se mueh labor and 
tact to arrange so nicely, and where, screened by the 
flowing tapestry, so much real comfort was apticipa- 
ted, now, as you enter them, send out offensive smells 
from mustiness and disuse, This, let no one think, is at- 
tributable ‘to bad house-keeping; no, no, it is because, 
in the country,there are rarely oceasions for the use 
of such rooms; the living-room being the one usually 
occupied during the passage of ordinary events. 

We would not advise any one who is bnilding 
largely, to omit a parlor in his plan, but we should 
say, dont make: it the largest and best room in the 
house—make it sabordinate both im place und size. 
The best room is the room to live in. Who would 
place a monstrous parlor in front,and dep up in ajback 
kitchen all his’ days? In dwellings of smaller size, 
there is no manner of use of a parlor:—a living-room, 
dining-room and kitchen, are all that can be ocenpied. 
Let the living-room have the best aspect, according to 
the fyregoing rules, and let it be tastefully finished 
and furnished. What we mean.by a tasteful finish is, 
to have this done with strict propriety,—having the 
means and character of the proprietor and his family 
in view,—plain, neat and sabstantial. 

In every dwelling there should be a nursery, or a 
large, family bed-room, in which a fire may be kept, 
for the comfort and convenience of children. 

We have said this much upon this point, because 
many farmers cf our acquaintance, have, at a great 
expense, added to their suit of rooms, elegant parlors, 
which lie idle in their costly dressings. 

We cannot go through with all the details of 
building—a few points only need be noticed. 

Ist. Never build in ahurry. Get everything in 
readiness, and then give your mechanics time. They 
will do their work better, and will, in moat cases, ‘make’ 
a reduction of 15 to 25 per cent. on what they would 
charge if yon obliged them to foree the job through. — 

2d. Have your plans well matured, for rest assured 
you will have to pay double for all extra jobs, no 


matter what the “understanding” was at. the outset. 
(No mechanic will be interrupted in his work 
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to put in a closet here, put up a_ partition there, 
or alter the shape of this room er that, without 
charging you for the extra work, and also for the 
trouble aad hindrance it may cause kim, Therefore 
have your plans perfect before you begin. } 

3d. Whoever leeks to economy more than to out- 
side show, or wishes a large amount of room for a 
small sum of money, should build a sgavre house, as 
that form gives a much larger amoent of room for its 
outside wall than any other, except around, or ecta- 
gon. Let us ilbastrate this: 

A heuse 100 feet long by one foot in width, requires 
202 feet of wali and gives 140 square feet of inside 
rooms; make it.two feet wide and you doeble the in- 
side room, while you ouly add 2 feet of outside wall. 
Here is one foot of room for each foot of wall. Make 
it 5@ feet wide, 2ud you have 5000 feet of inside room, 
or more than 16 feet ef inside room for one foot of 
wall. So it advances till you reach the square, which 
gives more room for its wall than any other quadran- 
gular form, 

This is semething worth thinking about; for while 
in the first case you would have to baild 202 feet of 
wall, and get only 100 sq. ft. of room, inthe latter you 
would only build 300 feet of wall, and get 5,000 square 
feet of room. If 100 feet was ali the room you want. 
ed, you would get it by building a house 10 feet 
square, making 40 feet of wall, and save 162 feet of 
wall, or ‘more than three-fourths of the expense for 
this part of your house. 

We request particular attention to this statement, 
for it is @ part of the sabject which escapes the atten- 
tion ef builders generally. The shape of a house, 
simply, if large, may make several hundred dollars 
difference im the expense. 

The latter pert of January and early part of Feb- 
raary, is, perhaps the best time in the year to get out 
timber for baildiag, both as regards the quality of 
all timber trees, or the convenience of farmers and 
others. Experience proves that timber felled at this 
season, will resist decay twice as long as if cut in 
March, or any other month, 

Have floor joists well seasoned. Most people 
think these may go in green, but it is a great error. 
They soon shrink and leave a large crack between the 
floor and bas¢ beard. 

Bricks should always be laid in a wall wet, and the 
mortar should be thin, which will cause the latter to 
adhere firmly to the brick, and make a much stronger 
wall. Brick walls should be laid hollow, or firred 
and lathed. If laid hollow, the plastering may be 
done directly upon the walls, If firred, lay pigces of 
lath between the courses, to nail the firring strips to. 
These hold a nail better than wooden bricks, which 
often shrink and become loose in the wall. To pre- 
vent plaster-cracks in the corners of the rooms, have 
the firring strips nailed firmly together before being 


put up, and then strongly nailed to the walls— 
Farmer's Compraion. 
We shall have something to say of the out-build- 
ings hereafter. B, 
* Repton. ae 
A Sure remedy for the Grab or Cut-worm 





On the 18th and 19th of May, (just passed) we 


planted ten acres of sod-land to corn. Expecting the 
company of these gentlemen with brown and drab 
clothes—the cut-worms—six kewmels were put in each 
hill for their especial service. As soon as the corn 
was well above ground, a strict watch was set up for 
their coming. They soon arrived in full force and 
costume, hungry as Russian wolves apparently ~taking 
the two plants humanely allotted to them in less than 
two days—nor stopping then but with the utmost 
sang freid, went on cutting and levelling like so many 
Squatter Sovereigns, without boundary lines or cou- 
science, 

Well, we had pre-determined upon a course, which 
was to execute the whole race, upon the first manifes- 
tation of their ill-bred propensitics. So preparing 
ourselves with sharp sticks to dig them from their 
burrows, and others to serve ag executioner’s blocks, 
we began the war. The first half day, two of us had 
examined every hill and slaughtered 300 of the enemy 
by count. That night the friends of the killed a} 
came to the funerals and took refreshments, Second 
day at 2 o'clock P. M- had been over the field and be- 


headed some over 400. After this one hand would see | 


every hill and serve the invaders in less than half a 
day. 

The field was thus searched for five successive days, 
killing in all near 1,200 worms. They are now, (June 
Ist) nearly gone, the corn stands finely and we hope 
to see little more trouble with them this year. This 
is the only known remedy which is entirely safe and 
sure. It takes some time, but it takes time to m- 
plant, and even then you are not safe, as many who 


were obliged to re-plant once and twice last year, can 


testify. B. 





A Machine for Shearing Sheep, 

A neighbor of ours, Mr. Palmer Lancaster, (Burr 
Oak, Mich.) has invented a machine for shearing 
sheep,~—one of the most ingenious contrivances ever 
wrought out, probably,—next to an electric telegraph 
machine. He has been engaged upon this for about 
seven years, and now has got it, he thiaks, nearly per- 
fected. We yesterday saw it operate upon an old, 
poorly-wooled sheep. It works rapidly, cuts the fleece 


with perfect evenness, never cuts the sheep, never , 


cuts the wool twice in two. By its close, even cut, 
a great saving of wool is made, which from 4 large 
flock amounts to quite a sum. No-stooping, twisting, 
kneeling and curbing to get the ficece off; these are 





great advantages, which must bring this machine into 
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universal use at ohce. ‘The cruelty so often inflicted! 


upon the poor sheep with the old shears, that of cut- 
ting ‘the skin, will be wholly avoided with this machine 
—a very humane advocate. The days of the old 
shears, it may be said, are well nigh numbered. 

Thas are we giving up to the past, yearly, the time 
honored implements and tools, and substituting those 
Which the pliant genins of this wonderfal day gives us 
Allowing fuil honor to the past, this must be termed 
a day of marvels. ‘Go back in the ages,—and from 
the tinié of the most cunning of the ancient artificers, 
¢come down, down through the slow rolling cycles, and 
aud ‘at no period do we find the human mind so active 
— inventive talent so successful and apt, as now. It 
is with astonishment that one reads the weekly reports 
of Patent issues, published in the Scientific Ameri- 
can alone, and these reports do not comprise all. It 
is worthy of remark that Patents for agricultural tools, 
and machinery, copstitute a large share of those issued. 

We recommend the above described machine to 
the attention of wool-growers and dealers in agricul- 
tural machinery. Mr. L. has just received his “Letters 
Patent,” and is now desirons of selling rights. He is 
& poor man, but most worthy citizen. Time will 
‘honor him for his invention. Farther information 
may be had by application to Mr. Lancaster, or the 
writer will cheerfully furnish any information desired. 
. Cuakuzs Burts, Burr Oak, Mich. 





Chemical Principles Involved in the Produe- 


tion of Butter. 


[ The following remarks on the important subject 
of butter-making, contain the substance of a lecture 
recently delivered before the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, by Professor Way. They contain 
valuable facts and suggestions which we believe will 
be of interest to our readers. | 

Professor Way, consulting-chemist to the Society, 
delivered a lecture befure the members on “ the Chem- 
ical principles involved in the production of Butter.” 
The subject, he said, naturally divided itself under 
two heads—the Ist, that of so treating cows as to 
cause them to produce a large quantity of milk rich 
in butter; the 2d., that of so treating the milk as to 
separate as fv-ly as possible, and in the greatest per- 
fection, the butter which it contains. ‘lhe first is a 
question of physiology; the second one dependent 
partly upon chemical, partly upon physical seer: 
‘Lhe wne involves the phenomena of animal life, and is 
materially influenced by race and breed in the indi 
vidual animal, and to a certain extent, therefore, is 
beyond our control; the other an affair of matter 
with which we may deal at our pleasure, and in the 
treatment of which we may perfectly control the re- 
sults, inasmuch es we have full command of the con- 
ditions, He did not, on the present occasion, intend 
to enter at any length upon the former branch of the 
subject, which might be much more ably handled by 
his colleague, Prof. Simonds. Mr. Way called atten- 

tion to, the great and fundamental doctrine from 
whence all our reasoning on the subject of animal nus 
trition now started, namely, the identity, or almost 


identity, between the principles of the vegetable and 
animal body. The conclusion founded upon this iden- 
tity, and which he said was natural enough, was, that 
with slight modifications the vegetable principles were 
assimilated by the animal frame; the albuminous mat- 
ter being converted into flesh and muscle, the oily in- 
gredients into animal fat, and the mineral salts of the 
food into bone and other solid parts of the snimal 
body. Still he would wish to guard them against the 

onelusion, that because milk is an animal preduct of 
well-defined chemical composition, and because, again, 
the composition of various plants which serve as food 
for cows is well known, that, therefore, we might se- 
lect food most rich in the vegetable principles analo- 
gous to cheese or butter, and using the b of the 
animal as a machine, might convert this food into so 
mach cheese or butter at our pleasure. Sach a con- 
elusion was inconsistent with our knowledge of the 
laws of animal nutrition; not that it could be doubted 
that the nature of the food influenced materially and 
under like conditions absolntely the production of these 
animal produets, but that we must admit a subordin- 
ation of this supply to the fonctions of the animal— 
the formation of certain animal principles presuppo- 
sing a sapply of similar principles in the food, but a 
greater or less supply of these principles not being nec- 
essarily attended with & corresponding increase of their 
representatives in the product; indeed, the balance of 
evidence on the subject of the production of butter 
seemed to be in favor, for this purpose, of that class 
of substances which contained the greatest portion of 
nitrogenous, or cheese-forming principles. Something 
of the kind had certainly been found to be the case 


jin the artificial feeding of plants, in which, greatly 


through Mr. Lawes’ experiments, we had found that 
the wheat crop, by no means the most rich in nitrogen, 
benefited more than most others by manures contain- 
ing this element, and was not sensibly affected by phos- 
phoric manures, although eminently a phosphate-con- 
taining plant; whilst turnips, on the other hand, not 
containing any great quantity of phosphates, are suc- 
cessfully cultivated by this artificial addition. Mr. 
Way remarked that if the time at his disposal, by the 
indulgence of the members, should allow of it, he would 
have a few remarks to make before he sat down, on 
the subject of the treatment in regard to food, &c., of 
cows, but that it seemed more conducive to the right 
understanding of the subject that he shoald first draw 
their attention very shortly to the composition of 
milk, and the circumstances affecting the successful 
extraction.of the butter from it. ‘The milk of an ani- 
mal was intended for the sole food of its young for a 
certain period after its its birth, We should expect 
it, therefore, to contain all the principles necessary, 
not only for the support of life, but for the growth 
and increase of the animal frame. Milk should be, 
and indeed was, the type of perfect food. We found in 
it, therefore ,a representative of those substances fitted 
fur the production of flesh, another of those adapted 
to form fat, a third suited to support respiration, which 
is the proximate cause of animal beat, and lastly the 
various earthy and alkaline salts which form the bones 
and are necessary to the constitution of the blood and 
animal fluids. geuerally, these substances being all 
mixed up into a comparatively homogeneous nn 
by the presence of a large quantity of water. ‘ 
Way now called attention to the different constituents 
of milk, namely, curd, called by the chemists, casein, 
butter, sugar of milk, &c. Commencing wtih the lat- 





ter, he explains how, under the influence of ferments, 
it was capable of conversion into an acid substance 
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called lactic (or milk) acid, He stated that butte der the circumstances If the casein, however, were 
contained two or three fatty substances, having differ-/as yet unaltered when it’ was included fn the butter, it 
ent melting points, and consequently more or less fluid) would require the presence of air to enable it to make 


at given temperatures, hence the 
butter according to food gad other conditionss of its 
roduction. One or more of these fatty matter were 
iable under the influence of ferments, or by the action 
of the air, to pass into other compounds of a rank, 
disagreeable smell and flavor, The curd of milk was 
a substance unlike the others, containing nitrogen, and 
was liable sy exposure to the air, to the putrefactive 
changes to which all other similar animal matters were 
subject. In the ccm nencement of these changes the. 
casein became a ferment, having the power rapidly to 
convert milk sugar into lactic acid—kence the spon- 
taneous coagulation of milk; the altered casein had 
also the property of converting the fatty mater into 
butter into the varied products to which he had allu- 
ded, and which were so objectionable in bad butter. 
In the change to which these three substances were 
subject would be found the key to all the phenomena 
observable in a dairy, and to every precaution which 
experience had dictated. Mr. Way shortly adverted 
to the processes for the preparation and preservation 
of butter. The first of was the creaming of the 
milk, a mechanical process chiefly, but posibly involv- 
ing some slight chemical changes of the casein, The 
milk, being an emulsion as it were, of oil and water, 
would ef course after a time.tend to upon 
standing, into two portions, the lighter rising to the 
surface, The butter did not, however, as they well 
knew, separate altogether in this way, but the cream 
was akind of concentrated milk, in which the propor- 
tion of butter was largely increased, Although it was 
an axiom in the dairy that perfect stillness of the 
milk was essential to successful creaming, he was not 
quite sure whether the communication of a very gen- 
tle combined centrifagal and ascending motion of the 
fluid might not conduce to much greater rapidity in 
the rising of cream. Such a motion might ga 
(by means of weights or springs) be given to the mil 
pans themselves by lacing them on slowly rotating 
tables; the sides of the pans having flanges on the in- 
side sloping from the top to the bottom, which would 
communicate an ascensional motiou to the liquid. 
Mr. Way thought that this movement would be like- 
ly to be beneficial. The oily particles would more 
readily receive the upward impetus which was favored 
by their own buoyancy, whilst in the descending cur- 
rent the reverse would be the case. Of course he 
meant that the movement of the pans should be of the 
gentlest nature. The second operation, namely churn- 
ing the cream, was also a mechanical one, but it was 
attended with chemical changes. In the process of 
churning, heat was produced, partly no doubt from 
friction, bxt also fromm other and not mechanical caus- 
es. Theeream, too, if sweet when put into the churn, 
became sour during the agitation; and this was evident- 
ly due to an absorption of oxygen by the casein and 
the conversion, aie its influence, of the milk sugar 
into lactic acid, Indeed the souring of the cream 
seemed an essential part ofthe procesa. He could not 
help believing, However, that all, or nearly all the 
mischief that happened to butter on keeping, was due 
to the alteration of casein then taking wee daring the 
churning. Butter always contained a portion of 
casein, in some cases not exceeding a half per cent., in 
others as much as 3 per cent. of its weight. It was 
to the presence of this substance in butter that the 
difficulty of keeping it was to be attributed. He had 
before Bis hase, what changes might be ex un- 


erent solidity of the butter rancid. Now, supposi 





the souring of 
cream to be important in churning, why not obtain it 
artificially by the addition of lactic er acetic acid; at 
the same time, as far as possible, excluding air from 
the churning? There could be no reasonable doubt 
that this small quantity of altered casein was the in- 
sidious enemy which, for Wutter that was to be kept 
any length of time, it was so important to guard 
against. Butter after being melted in water and 
strained whilst hot through cloths to separate. the 
curd, might be kept any leugth of time without change, 
but of course it had lost all the agreeable flavor of 
oadinary fresh butter. With regard to the preserva- 
tion of butter by salting, Mr. Way wished to show 
the great difficulty which must exist of mixing three 
or four per cent. of salt intimately with butter by the 
ordinary methods of hand treatment. The salt was 
intended to render the cheesy matter inactive, but it 
could only do this by absolate contact with every par- 
ticle, and such conta::t he was convinced could not be 
attained manually. A machine bad been invented in 
America for butter curing, the butter, enclosed ja an 
endless bay, being drawn between grooved rollers im- 
mersed in vessels of water, the salt being at the same 
time added by a hopper. This machine, however, 
did not seem to him fitted to ensure a perfect mixture 
of the butter and salt, and the water was objectionable 
because it destroyed the flavor of the butter. He 
had several years ago thought that a machine*some- 
what like Clayton's clay-screening cylinder would be 
admirably adapted to mix the salt with butter—a 
cylinder with a disc perforated with small holes placed 
at equal distances from its end, through which the but- 
ter might ‘be forced, like vermicelli, backwards and 
forwards by pistons at either end, acting alternately, 
would readily be arranged. At the same time, by 
connecting this cylinder with an exhausting pump,the 
air might very effectually be removed, so that finally, 
when the process was complete,thée butter might before 
removal, be pressed into a solid mass, and immediate- 
ly received into a proper tube for preservation.. My. 
Way believed that butter so preserved, with au inti- 
mate admixture of salt and free from air, would keep ; 
good and sweet for any length of time. He hoped 
that the principles he had endeavored to put. before 
them would bear out the practical experience of those 
present. ‘Ihe management of a dairy might be summed 
up in three words—temperature, cleanliness, ventila- 
tion. Temperature, because all the changes to which 
he had referred were very much enhanced in ‘activity 
by every degree of temperature above a certain point. 
Cleanliness, because everything that, assisted the de- 
composition of casein, which all animal matters did, 
would promote decay in the milk and its contents. 
Ventilation as a part of cleanliness—cleansing, in fact, 
the atmosphere—and in respect to this latter point, he 
would suggest the use of freshly burnt charcoal as 
likely to be of the greatest service in the dairy. It 
hud lately been shown by Dr. Stenhousn, that char- 
coal absorbed from the air decaying matters with great 
rapidity. ‘The removal of such matters from the air 
was one of the great objects of ventilation ina milk- 
house, and he would strongly recommend a trial of it 
Py in baskets or thin layers in different parts of 
the dairy. 


Papers from Hardin Co., 0., state that wheat. in 
that section is not seriously injured by the weevil. . 
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Description of the Country around Grand Trav- 
erse Bay, Michigan—WNo. 4 


Muses. Envrrors:—Schools are sustained at the 
old and new Mission stations the year round, tanght 
by well qualified teachers, no others will be employed; 
and there are religious meetings, though there is no 
preacher now at the former place. 

The timber on the Peninsula is mostly hard or 
sugat maple and beech, hemlock, elm, basswood, cedar, 
black and white oak, birch, and a little white pine. 
On the main land it is the same, with white and yellow 
pine in limited quantities, and a little oak. Lumber 
costs $10 to $12 per thousand feet. 

This region is much more sunny then southern 
Michigan, from the middle of March to the middle of 
November; and every vegetable physiologist wi!} at 
once infer from the fact, that a warm, sandy soi} that 
never freezer, must urge vegetation with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. Planting is commenced near the 20th 
of May, and corn is then fit to cut by the first of 
September. From December to March, the air is 
cloudy, hazy, and frosty, owing to the large quantity 
of vapor which may be seen rising from the bay before 
it freezes, and from Lake Michigan during the whole 
winter. 

Some persons think the statement, that in this region 
the thermometer never sinks so low as it does two or 
three hundred miles south, in the interior, ineredible; 
but the Philosopher finds no difficulty in accounting 
for it. When cold weather commences, the water 
first cools on the surface and then sinks, being heavier 
volume for volume, than warm water, which rises from 
below and sinks in turn when it has cooled. Thus a 
continual circulation goes on from above downward, 
and from below upward, till the whole body of water 

cools to the freezing point (32 degrees of Fabrenheit’s 
thermometer;) and then ice begins to form. But in 
the act of freezing, a very great quantity of latent beat 
(as it is called) is set free, and warms both the air and 
the remaining water. Were it not for this production 
of heat by congelation, the whole body of water 
would be transformed into ice at onee when it be- 
comes cold enough to freeze om the surface, and water 
would exist only in the oceans, seas, and very deep 


_ lakes, and on the surface of ice when the sun melts it. 


Now this bay being from 600 to 900 feet deep, the 


_ whole body of water does not cool to the freezing 


point till the middle of February, and must, therefore, 
constantly radiate heat to the atmosphere, and con- 
tinue to do so during the formation of ice; while lake 
Michigan on the west never cools te the freezing 
point, and continues to warm the air all winter. This 
explanation applies, however, only to eowntries lying 
pm the east side of large and deep waters, and ex 
tends inland in preportion to the extent of contiguous 
bodies of water. Accordingly, Oregon, in the same 
latitude as this region, has an extraordinary mild 


winter; and in England, on the east side of the At- 
lantic, andnearly ten degrees farther north than this, 
farmers often plow in January, while in Camada on 
the west side of the same ocean and 5 to 8 degrees 
farther south, everything is locked im fetters of ice. 
The only reason for this difference that seience can 
at present assign, is the prevalence of wind from the 
west. South winds do not necessarily warm the at- 
mosphere in this place, as they do in southern Michi- 
gan. 

To get to Grand Traverse, take any of the upper 
lake boats to Mackimac, and the propeller Stockman 
will bsing you thence 100 miles sonth, every Monday 
morning. But families moving from the west may 
save money by applying to Hannah, Lay & Co, of 
Chicago, whose lumber vessels make a trip every 8 
or 10 days. Those moving from the east, had better 
charter # steamboat or large propeller to bring them 
through without stopping, lest the deekage at Mack- 
inac eat them up Wells D. Walbridge of Buffalo, 
or Oliver Newberry of Detroit, will enter this bay 
when the passage and freight amount. to $100. A 
‘cabin passage from Detroit to Mackinae, is $5 or $6, 
and thence to this place, $3. From Detroit, I" paid 
Walbridge for passage, each person, $5; for a grown | 
horned animal, $6; for a wagon, $5; and 50 cents for 
every barrel bulk of freight. There were several 
families, and we had the second cabin, with a cooking 
stove to ourselves, and furnished our own board and 
furniture. ent 


Most decidedly the best time to move is as early 
in spring as possible, F might have saved a number 
of dolfars, and mueh perplexity and trouble, if I had 
moved in the beginning of May whew I came to see 
the country, instead of Jaly. Land may be had to 
cultivate, in limited quantities, for a little clearing of 
briars and logs; end if I had sowed the I2 acres that 
I plowed in May, I should have had plenty of feed 
for my animals; and there are other advantages, too 
numerous to enumerate, im moving early. Every 
person should come prepared with all the utensils he 
needs, Respectfally, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. H. Swerverry. 


P. 8. With regard to the weather,and such facts as I 
have not yet had an opportunity of observing person- 
ally, I derive my information from several persons in 
whom I have the utmost conffdence. All these agree 
in stating that the last winter and this.spring were un- 
usual hese. They never saw the snow on the ground 
melt entirely away near the close of Deeember, neither 
have they seen it lie without melting till the 12th of 
April, nor frost sufficient to kill vegetables after the 
middie of May, though the observations. of one of 
then extend back fourteen years; but om the 2kst 
and 22d, and again on the 24th and 25th of the: pres- 
ent May, there were frosts which killed delicate leaves 
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and strawberries, though the apple blossoms seem to 
have escaped. Since the snow went away we 
have not had rain sufficient te wet the ground an inch 
deep, and vegetation begins to languish; but it seems 
to be preparing for rain now. . My animals lived and 
thrived on about two pecks of corn a day each, in the 
woods, after the 23d of April. H. R. &. 
Grand Traverse, May 28. 1856. 


Potato Flea—Hand Corn Planters. 


Curox, May 23, 1855. 

Messas Excrors:—I noticed in the March number 
of the Fermer an article over the signature of H. N. 
F., “Ga growing sound potatoes,” in which the writer 
says: “ Since the general prevalence of the cholera, 
the petato has been poisoned by a uew insect.” 
Again he states, “ nothiag can be more certain than 
' ‘that the rot is caused by an insect about the size of a 
flea, and wery much the appearance.” Mr. H. N. F. 
says he discovered this insect about two years since. 
Now there might have been some circumstance that 
called his attention to the potato at that time, and 
consequently he discovered the insect in question; but 
here I beg leave to differ from the writer, as to. these 
potato-fleas being the cause of the disease. To my 
certain knowledge, these insects have existed on pota- 
to tops these thirty years. For the last two seasons 
my potatoes have not rotted, and yet the vines,or tops 
have supported legions of these insects, indeed they 
seem te bea. kind of concomitant, for I have never 
seen 2 hill of potatoes without them. This may not 
be true of all localities, but'my chaace of observation 
has beea somewhat extensive, and wherever growing 
potatoes have been found, there the insect in question 
exists algo. 

I have been using the “ Hand Corn-planter,” illus- 
trated and described in the April number of the Far- 
mer. With one or two exceptions it works well, 
and these are the fault of the manufacturer and not 
of the principles involved in its construction. One 
fault is, the spring on each side of the sliding handle 
at the bottom, is rather too stiff. The other is in the 
strength of the pin that confines the slide to its ap- 
propriate position. ‘Constant action upon this on al- 
ternate sides, brought it out with two hour's labor; it 
was then glued, but it became loose again in fess than 
half a Gay’s work, it was then glued and nailed, which 
held it to its position. 1 have teen thus particular, 
that the manufacturer, should hiseye fall on this, may 
profit by it, and that many buyers of the instrament 
(who I hear have abandoned it in disgust.and dis. 
appointment) may learn also that it is not all kum- 
bug. 

I managed to plant 15 acres ‘at the rate of 5 acres 
per day, and I am not near as quick a traveler as 25 


years since found me. » fine 4 
My first planting is y, some pre io 
pens bse 
eR. RANDALL. 


tions to the contrary, 








[if our farmers would follow Mr. Randall's exam- 
ple, and give the community the benefit of their ex- 
perience with new machines instead of condemning 
them for some trifling fault of constraction and throw- 
ing them aside, they would be doing themselves good 
service, Where new machines come to us for inspec- 
tion, we have to examine, without being able to give 
them a worthy trial, and knowing many of the diffi- 
culties which a new machine has to encowater, from 
the nature of the work required of it, we are not apt 
to view them as enthusiastically as their inventors. 
But where they are really meritorious, they ought to 
have attention called to them as well for the sake of 
rendering oar farmers a service, as to have the neces- 
sary suggestions made for their improvement by the 
manufacturer. In the case of this corn-planter, we 
felt satisfied that where the soil was light, it must 
work weil, but where the soil was stiff, or stony, st 
might eines strengthening i in several of ite parts. ] 


tee 


"Kalamazoo, 


This delig'itint place + ‘the Burr Oak city,” pre- 
sents its usual lively appearance. Its business men 
appear to have the bump cf go-a-head-a-tivences 
strongly developed. Buildings are being erected in 
all parts of the town, for dwellings and stores, and the 
mechanics shops are being extended. The carriage 
factories of Crittenden & Co, and Cornell & Hodge- 
boom are turning out some superb articles, and we 
cannot conceive any object obtuined by sending east 
for an article that can be procared at home. The 
machine shops and foundries are enlarging their oper- 
ations to supply their numerous orders Messrs. 
W. A. Burt & Son, have lately purchased the Blast 
Furnace of Mr. Woodbury, which will soon bein 
blast and where stove castings, mill irons, potash and 
cauldron kettles can be had in any quantity, and their 
pig iron is said to be of superior quality. Mesars, 
Arms & Co., are doing a large business at their ma- 
chine shop and foundry. Messrs. Potter, Gale & Par- 
sons, continue to keep a large stock of agricultural 
implements in eonnection with their h.rdware store, 
which gives them a large and extensive trade. 

Geo. N. Bolles is extending his operations so as 
soon to be able to supply all sortsof agricultural im- 
plements. The planing establishment of Krause & 
Dennison is in successful operation. Hugh McUall 
has just commenced manufucvaring gash,doors and 
blinds on an extensive scale, Kalamazoo is destined 
to be a large inland city with ao extensive trade, and 
it certainly is a delightful place for the residence of 
the man of pleasure. N. 


Battle C » Creek. 

This place continues to | grow in importance; its 
trade is equally large and increasing. We strolled 
through the Agricultural Rooms of the Messrs. Barn- 
hans. Their stock of agricultural implements is large 
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and their sales have been in proportion to their stock. 
The farmers no doubt appreciate the advantage of 
such an establishment, and the gentlemanly proprie- 
tors are fully eqnal to their stock and trade, and can 
give general satisfaction to their already numerous 
customers. They have enlarged their establishment, 
erected a grain elevator, and are fully prepared for 
the purchase of all kinds of produce and wool in any 
quantities. 

The carriage factory of Seymour & Long is in suc- 
cessful operation, and turns out some first rate work. 

At Marshall, the piggery of S. P. Wormly, at- 
tracts some attention. His Suffolk pigs and the eross 
bieod Suffolk and Leicestershire are very fine speci- 
mens of the porker race, and his stock on hand is 
just what is wanted by the farmer who wants good 
swine. Marshall is growing in importance as a basi- 
pess place and a very desirable residence. N. 


Destructive Insects—Do “they result from an 
_inadequate cultivation of the soil. 


_- — 


It is a fact worthy of deep reflection that a host of 
destructive insects follow the cultivation of the soil, 
and as a general rule, make their appearance when 
the soil is becoming exhausted. Such are the wheat- 
fly, weevil, curculio, &e. Now the substances which 
are the most easily exhausted from our soils are the 
saline manures; such as the salts of ammonia, potash, 
soda, lime, &e.; and there is abundant evidence that 
these substances are destructive to insects, and also 
that they are essential to the growth of wheat and 
other crops. 

They are, no doubt, destructive to the larve of in- 
sects in the soil, and when taken into the circulation 
of plants and trees, become offensive to the full-grown 
insect. Some insects appear to be confined to pecu- 
liar Soils. The peach borer, it is said, is yet unknown 
on the heavy clays of Detroit river, but it abounds 
on the gravelly soils of Washtenaw county. The 
Hessian fly and army worm are also reported to pass 
by some farms, and devastate others. In looking over 
the Patent Office Reports with an eye to this subject, 
I find many facts stated which go to confirm the view 
here ‘taken. Some report that common salt sown on 
wheat land prevents the attack of the crop by the 
weevil. At the south it appears that this insect com- 
mits its depredations chiefly on the wheat after thresh- 
ing.” To prevent this, the bins are washed in brine, 

' when afi army of them may be seen taking their leave. 
In Virgihia, it is stated, that whenever guano is ap- 
plied, the Hessian fly and other destructive insects 
disappear from the field, while all around serious in- 
jury may be done. Several farmers of the rich prai- 
ries of Iowa, say that no insect ever troubles their 
_ wheat, while those living on a different soil in the 
| same State complain of their depredations—their 
’ soils beginning to be exhausted. Several articles 
| have appeared in this paper and the Farmer’s Com- 





panion, in which the writers state that common salt 
sown on land destroys the cut-worm, and that salt or 
wood ashes strewed under plum trees prevent the 
depredations of the eurculio. If these may be taken 
as facts, they go far to prove the necessity of a libe- 
ral supply of mineral manures to our lands, for the 
double purpose of preventing damage by insects, and 
of enriching the soil. The culture best adapted to 
destroy insects, is just the one to restore exhausted 
soils, and keep them wp to the highest point of pro- 
ductiveness. Guano and other bird manures contain 
a large per cent. of mineral substances, hence their 
high value as manures, and the reason why the for- 
mer causes the Hessian fly, &c., to disappear. Ani- 
raal substances and liqaid manure contain ammonia, 
which is indispensable te vegetation, and also des- 
tructive to insects. Gypsem, or plaster, mixed with 
these substances fixes the ammonia, and also furnishes 
sulphur, another substance destructive to insects, and 

beneficial to crops. Common salt farnishes soda, | 
wood ashes contain potash and other mineral substan- 
ces. Farmers should never sell ashes. They had 
much better buy than sell. Potash should never be 
exported from the country, It deprives the soil of a 
substanee essential to its productiveness, and which, 
when once exhausted, is not easily restored. Ammoni- 
acal salts have been used on wheat lands in England 
with highly beneficial results. The last named sub- 
stanees are all poisonous to insects. This is Nature’s 
plan. Good virgin soils are highly impregnated with 
saline matter, hence they are highly produetive, and 
also free from troublesome insects. When shall we 
have a thoroegh reform in our system of Agricultare? 


J. Wiprie. 
Beliviile, ile Wawra Co., Mich. 


‘My Position in a Field of Chess 


Mr. Eprror >—Many individuals wish to have me 
define my position in regard to the transmutation of 
wheat to chess, I take the position that “one estab- 
lished fact is better than millions of any other kind.” 
[ also hold, that “whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” Now, Mr. Editor, if ever there 
was an established faet, it is, that wheat will grow 
wheat ; and that chess will grow chess. This has been 
tested hundreds of times, and I do not know as any 
one disbelieves.it. What then is the cause of this 
mistaken position, that wheat will “turn” to chess? 


All the assertions that I have ever heard in favor of | 


the transmutation of wheat to chess, I believe to be 
false and ridiculous. I have never heard a philo- 
sophical, or physiological argument made in support 
of it, or a suecessful argument of any kind. All that 
has been said or written in support of the position is 
mere assertion. For how can a man argue in favor 
of @ position, where so many stubborn and staring 
facts stand so plainly before him, “that a wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need net err?” The fact is, some 
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one said so, a great many years ago, probably in the. 
time of the Plinys, and some, people have so, large an 
organ of reverence for ancient, writings and assertion, 
that they hold to the principle without the least fact 
or argument to sustain them, Now if we pull up 
stools of chess and find the entire skin of the chess 
kernel attached to the roots, and not a wheat kernel 
in a single instance, is it not conclusive evidence that 
chess grows from chess, and not from wheat? For 
if chess grew from wheat, we should find the skin of 
the wheat kernel attached to the. chess roots which I 
am confident, cannot be produced. If these categor- 
ical facts will. not convince men of a long standing 
error, I know not what will Now I pledge myself to 
convince any man that chess grows only from chess, 
the same as corn from corn, wheat from wheat, and so 
on, through the whole vegetable kingdom ; though 
wheat may be changed like all other grains by culti- 
vation, but it will be wheat and not any other kind of 
grain, and so with all vegetable and animal matter. 
I say, that I will convince any man, I mean a man, 
Ido not mean an individual who is the “product of 
a partial abortion,” or has had his “tap root” broken 
off, or has beea “winter killed,” for in all'such cases, 
“ there is no conclusive evidence that under no circum: 
stances” they may not be ourang outangs, and I know 
but little about them, Yet I will not object to a way- 
faring man, with the appellation that the scriptures 
attach to him, in a single instance, if he will come to 
my: place, one week before, or at the time of harvest. 
I will pay his fare from any part of the state, to and 
from my place if he says aftera fair trial as above, that 
he is not.convineed that chess grows from chess only. 
If any man will show me a field of wheat that has 
been “ turned,” as he thinks to chess, I will show him 
his error by finding the skin of the chess kernel at- 
tached to. the roots of the stools and not a wheat ker- 
nel, in alleases of chess whatever. The appearance 
of the skio, or outside covering, of a chess kernel is 
not much altered except in color, and wheat thesame. 
Any man can convince himself in a very few minutes 
by going to his field of chess, that he thinks has come 
from wheat, and finding the chess,and not a wheat 
kernel, attached to the roots. This trial made by a 
man, I should think, would be conclusive evidence, that 
chess grows from chess only, for “ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” Iam sir, very re- 
spectfully, an unbeliever in the ‘transmutation of 
wheat to chess, by any art or process whatever, and 
challenge the world to produce a. single instance, in 
any way. The above quotations on this subject, 
(mere assertions) were taken from the “Farmer, 
written by “ Straws,” and a writer signing his ar- 
ticle “N,” as facts to prove the transmutation of 
wheat to chess. Now sir, you may think I have rid- 
ieuled these quotations a little too much. But look 


at them cautiously, and reflect on the subject for one 
moment and I am sure you will say with me, that 





there never was anything more ridiculous since the 
sixteenth century, when the world. was shrouded in 
darkness and bigotry, and superstition and ignorance 
reigned triumphant. The idea, that. “crushing the 
roots” “breaking the tap root,” if there were one 
“ winter-killed,” or injuring the plant in any way, 
should make it advance more rapidly, render it hale 
and thrifty—-mature it sooner—make it yield a hundred 
fold more—-which we all know that chess does, is, I 
think, also, perfectly ridiculous; and the science of 
philosophy and of physiology, both animal and vege- 
table, will bear me out in the assertion, 





Respectfully, A.B. Marxuam. 
Murble Place; March, 1855." bse 
Notes by the Way:—-No 1. 


BY F. M. DRAKE. 


Useful notes have been one of the peculiarities of 
the Michigan Farmer which has been the source of 
much amusement, instruction and profit to its readers, 
Thousands have read them with delight, and when the 
public appetite is once aroused for matters of fact in 
these life like sketches, it is best to satisfy it to the ex- 
tent of our ability. This isan utilitarian age; and 
the practice of farmers who produce the most with 
the least expense is what is wanted. To make the 
most money for the least labor, and at the same time 
improve the soil is the grand desideratum. Why has 
Agriculture, the art of arts, advanced so little in 
thousands of years ? And later discovered arts so 
perfect? I think there is a want of collateral knowl- 
edge—the natural isolation of agriculturists as a class, 
a lack of observation and experiment, are some of the 
causes of its progress being so slow. Farmers should 
read and study more, observe, and, within their means, 
try experiments. Many object that “They have no 
time to farm scientifically,” It will pay to take time 
to gain profitable knowledge. Take time to improve 
and inform yourselves and you will soon know how to 
obtain the means. “I know how to farm it well 
enough now,” says one; perhaps you do, but another 
may be in want of the light of your experience. Anti- 
book farmers “see lawyers and theorisers in every 
article;” well, write then and crowd them out. Put life 
into the organ that advocates your interests by record- 
ing your observations and furnishing the material aid 
to sustain it. And you timid farmers, whe are afraid 
to be seen in print, hand over your facta and obser- 
vations as we come along aad you will get all the 
eredit without writing a word. 

Inquiry about Pears on Quince Stock—Roofing, 
“ Cheap Poudrette. 

Mr. Eprror:—May I take the liberty of trespags- 
ing upon your precious time in making a few inquiries. 
Firstly in reference to the cultivation of pear trees 
onthe foreign.quince. I designed to set out some 
of the choice varieties this spring, but some views 
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taken of the plan by the Farmer, and especially the 
communication of H. D. Bennet, of Ann Arbor, in 
the September number, induced me to hold on; for if 
the term of their existence is limited to from three to 
| five years, I don’t want them; but some horticultar- 
ists of whom I have sought information on this point, 
. maintain that the stories about the short lived nature 
"of these trees, are all “humbug.” Now “when Doc- 
tors disagree, who shall decide?” 1 think this an im. 
portant matter, and I have no doubt but there are 
those able, (if not too much interested, ) to set us all 
right on it. I would like to see both sides m the 
Farmer. 

At what prices can coal-tar be hai in Detroit? 
Is there any cement for roofing that has been suffi- 
ciently tested to establish its superiority over shin- 
gles? 

While I am writing, although it may seem im- 
pertinent, I can’t forbear speaking my opinion of the 
barn plan, in the March number. With the little 
ktowledge of building economy that observation 
has given me, it seems altogether unworthy the 
“first premium of the Michigan State Fair.” What); 
is the advantage of the 60 feet area in the centre? 
I think a barn might be built in a equare form, or 
nearly so, that should comprise an equal amount of 
available room, for about one-third less cost. 

On another subject “pro bono publico,” I wish to 
state the result of an experiment. A few years ago 
T founded a new college, and instead of digging a 
deep pit, I set it on a tolerably high underpining, 
and once a day threw the ashes from the stove 
down the toles. The immediate effect of this was 
satisfactory, as it almost deodorized the effluvia, 
and when it became necessary to remove the night. 
soil it app:ared a thoroughly decomposed mass, 
nearly destitute of scent, and like the best prepared 
composts; whether av a fertilizer it may not be 
equal to poudrette, I cannot say; the other advan- 
tayes attending the plan will, I think, compensate 
for the trouble. 


Yours with true respect 
P rigoe Baxspirt. 
Waverly, May, 1855. 


In relation to the above inquiries about the dura- 
tion of life of. pears grafted upon the quince, our 
horticultural editor will have some facts to give 
next month, It may be well to say, however, that 
we are inelined to the opinion that pears on the 
quince are not necessarily so short-lived as some 
would argue. A very little attention to the stiuct- 
ure of the roots of the quince stock would explain 
much of the difficulty attendant upon the cultiva- 
tion of this srecies of tree. 

The pear has roots which go down like tap roots, 
and which branch out to great distances from the 
stem. Both the area and the depth of soil drained 
of nourishment by the roots of the pear, are very 





large and extended. On the contrary, the quince 
has close to its stem a mass of fibers which occupy 
but a small area, and which do not penetrate toa 
great depth. In a fruit-bearing tree, these fibers 
soon extract the food from the soil within their 
reach, and if not supplied with suitable manures or 
composts, and in our dry summers if not watered, 
the tree quickly ceases to bear, or even to grow, be- 
cause it is starved. It has consumed everything 
within its reach. We only ask any one to look at 
the different forms of the roots of the two kinds of 
‘rees, and ask himsel if this theory is not founded 
upon the actual nature of the roots. Mr. Barry, if 
we are not mistaken, who is the most extensive 
cultivator of dwarf trees, in the United States, takes 
the same view of this difficulty im the cultivation 
of dwarf pears on quince stocks. 

In relation to roofing composition, Mr. Henry Metz 
of this city will give every information required, We _ 
believe that the rate he charges for the felting and 
composition with the requisite directions is $4 00 per 
100 square feet. The price of the composition alone 
is $10 per barrel, 


Profitable ¢ Cows. 


Messazs. Eprrors scale year has passed sinee 2 wrote 
to you concerning my milk cows, and I new wish to 
give you a statement of their profits since that time. 

I have one winter, and three summer cows, and 
their treatment has been the same as that described in 
my article in the Farmer a year ago. I vealed the 
calves, three in number, previous to the first of June 
last, (1854) which gave us all the milk for the season 
The pasturing, during the early part of the season, 
was short. 


The eort of aatura 
five cents per wer 





= four cows thirty-ome weeks, at "S100 


Cem een e wwe en aannsemewesneweser 


Foddering 22 weeks, includ pg mil — at 62% cts per week, = 
iwelve loads of pumpkins, at $1. per load,..........-..--- 

Total cort of > Ribs sds tadh ti Bib nanbaumesighscedeu $98 00 
\mouot of cheese m 1044 ibs., sold, 692 Ibs.,.......... 60 30 
Chees used.io family, 346 OMS bods ve dweideSiide Wucantds 34 CO 
‘mount ot bu‘ter made, 797 its. 2 os., sold, 571 Ibs.,.... 96 O1 
Butter used in family, 239 ra ce a eT 40.75 


Recollect the firat weight of the cheese is ite - 
weight directly from the press, the other ig the seld- 


ing weight. 
the milk ani cream used in the family was wor'h 37)< cts. 
Por wee :, amounting to, .............--------a-nene--- 2 0 50 
valuing the re’use of the mbik at 26 cts. per week, which is inte 
Pg Dobinnciscdusss censed tasers usseteesasees cotkand 
The veal from +4 winter cow, at 6 weeks 0.d, trought,..... 700 
Oue veal ready for n arket is worth, ..........----------06 5 00 


Two calves I am now raising, and the offal from 
them and the cows, remunerate me for their care. 

The average price of my cheese was 10 cts, per lb., 
and of my butter 17 cts. 





Amount received in erg ev dpctdecabadulaclicucoehes S117 86 

From which deduct cost of kreping,.........--.-00.------ 98 00 

Leaves balance of, . 7 21 85 

Amount ot butter and eheexe Pi bainiwedissts ninesenta $178 16 
Each cow, therefore, yielded in cash, ............------- 44 
N. D. Hows. 


Moscow, June 1, 1355, 
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Breeding Trotting Horses. 

The editor of the Boston “Cultivator” extracts the 
following from a letter he received from Col. Burnet, 
of Syracuse: 

“There is much already im the experience of the 
‘rotting turf to warrant high expectations from judi- 
sious ¢ro with thoroughbred horses, 1 thin 
those race horses that take back after their Arabian 
progenitors, in form and style, generally have good 
trotting action, and from no exercising discrim- 
ination, { would expect to breed good road horses, 
and good trotting horses, uniformly. By the Arabian 
form and style, I mean that style characterized by 
stoutness of figure, fullness of flank, &c., verging upon 

the Andalusian shape.” 

To what extent, allow me te ask, are we warranted 
by “ the experience of the trotting turf” in entertain- 
ing “high expectations from judicious crosses with 
thoroughbred horses?” I believe the idea of breed- 
ing for the trotting turf, in the sense that w. talk of 
breeding for the race course, is a very new one, com- 
paratively; I think it is only within the past ten or 
twelve years that ‘any system of breeding trotting 
horses has been aimed at; indeed, trotting as a sport, 
is comparatively of recent date, and hitherto trotting 
fhorses have been, for the most part, chance produc- 
tions, of no certain breeding; hence, perhaps, a natu- 
ral inference, to breed trotting horses we must use 
mongrels, and trust to lack. Whatever is the reason, 
the idea certainly has prevailed, up toa recent period, 
that there was but a faint hope of breeding a winner 
for the trotting turf from anything theroughbred 
Why? Can any one give a sound reason why? Tell 
us, whut is the reason we may not expect a very ma- 
terial and sure improvement of our trotting horses by 
stinting our trotting mares to thoroughbred stallions, 
and, vice versa, by putting our trotting stallions to 
thoroughbred mares? I have never seen, or heard, 
any such reason offered. The only attempt at a reason 
that has come to my notice, is one quoted from John 
Lawrence, an ws gentleman, who, I am sure, is 
more familiar with running than with trotting horses. 
He says (and it is all he says to the point), “ the 
strokes of the race horse are too long to admit of his 
excelling in the trot.” Now I am neither Wheelan 
nor Woodruff,but I think I know enough about trot- 
ting horses to smile at such a reason as that. Was it 
aot precisely this long, sweeping, springy step, that 
characterized the gait of the renowned Lady Suffolk; 
And is it not the same which gives Mac and Tacon 
their command of that odd second, that always tells 


the storyand takes the money? A “long stroke” is 
reg almost indispensable; in some horses it is 
more apparant than in others, owing to a difference in 


their style of: going. I doubt if at this late day you 
could get even a “green’un” to put his money on a 
decidedly short stepping horse, unless it should be 
some exeeptionel one of well known prowess. 

But the cross with the thoroughbred is not only 
to give this long, free, telling stride, but the game 
required—the ability to “brush” for a long distance, 
which is what we look after when we think of putting 
out ourmoney. But, it may be asked, if we are to 
look to the thoroughbreds for this, why have we not 
acquired it long ago? Because, as I said before, there 
has been no systematic effort put forth; notwithstand 
ing this, hewever, almost every breed, or family of 
horses, that has attained celebrity in this country as 
roadsters, may be traced in a very direct line to tho- 
roughbred ancestry. Until recently there has been 


a prejudice against breeding to thoroughbreds for 
winning trotting horses; but I think the prejodtes is 
fast wearing away, and that the unparalleled perform- 
ance of the trotting geldin: Trustee, trotting twenty 
miles in fifty-nine minutes thirty-five and a half sec- 
onds, warrants the suspicion that in this case, as in 
many others, experience will put prejudice to the 
blush; Trustee, as I su almost every one knows, 
was sired by the ierportad Dheconghlicel horse Trastee 
(the sire of Fashion), who is the sire of some of the 
best racers of the present day, and now enjoying a 
green and vigorous age in the hands of Harry Booth, 
near Harlem. But it isnot only to Trustee that the 
advocates of thoroughbred crosses may point for con- 
firmation of their theory. The horse Prince, that 
Hiram Woodruff drove ten miles, in such wonderful 
time, in a match with a pacer (Hero), was he not got 
by the famous thoroughbred horse Woodpecker, the 
sire of Grey Eagle, &c. And is not Tacony by the 
imported thorougebred horse Tippo, owned in Canada; 
And has not Highland Maid a dash of gentle blood, 
too? 

Bat, as Col, Burnet says, the cross must be a ju- 
dicious one, It is not every thoroughbred that I 
would trust for a trotter. He should be one of depth 
and breadth, with full flanks, rather low than high on 
legs, with a good share of bone—“a long’ compact 
horse,” showing, as Col. B, describes it, “as much as 

ossible of the Andalusian style.” ‘This form, per- 


aps, we may look for among thoroughbreds, as well , 


as among other descendants of the Arabian, though 
it does not predomiuate among them at the present 
day. The Andalusian horse descends from Arabians 
brought to Spain by the Moors; the race horse de- 
scends from Arabians brought by Englishmen to Eng- 
land; and among them may occasionally be found a 
horse, or @ mare, that takes back towards the earlier 
crosses from the Arabian, and exhibits much of that 
stoutness of figure and hardiness of constitution that 
we find in the Andalusian. ‘The Canadian horse de- 
scends through the Norman (Percheron) horse from 
the Andalusian, and sometimes shows striking marks 
of his origin in his spirited head and round out-swell- 
ing carcass, or ribs) The Morgans get this same 
Andalusian type, both through their original sire, who 
was thoroughbred, and the Canadian crosses that they 
have undoubtedly acquired. Perhaps, therefore, we 


may extend Col. Burnet’s remarks somewhat, and say — 


that among Normans, Canadians, and Morgans, as 
well as among thoroughbreds, those will prove the 
best ay pate they have sufficient size) that 
show most of these Arabian or Andalusian character- 
‘istics. 

As to the Black Hawk Mo I think your re- 
marks, in a recent number of the “Spirit,” were hive 
timely and pertinent. It certainly is true that b 
ers of them must cast about for a cross that will save 
them from degeneration, Col Burnet, in the letters 
above quoted, after some very sensible and clearly ex- 
pressed views of in-and-in breeding, which he con- 
demns, advises a cross with his horse Consternation. 
1 have no doubt that a decided improvement of them, 
both in size and form, may be effected thereby; and 
as I know Col. Burnet, in his estimate of Consterna- 
tion, is above any selfish or pecuniary consideration, 
he would express the same, or similar expectations, 
from a cross of the Black hawks with Trustee, Mon- 
arch, or Pryor, or any other thoroughbreds of form 
and substance. Consternation’s stock, like himself, is 





certainly characterized by remarkable muscular de- 
velopments. They all have “ two ends” to them; are 
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. sure, but when you get a horse 16 


hear 


stalk, you will 
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‘rangey” ard yet rather “chunded.” I have never 
seen one.of them that was not a good roadster, nor 


‘one that was not,as large, or larger, than the dam, 


Breeders of Black Hawk Morgans, however, can wev- 
er count on bringing them to the standard you indi- 
cate, viz., a horse 16 hands high, or over, with his 

up-stairs, Their heads are high enough, to be 
ands high there 
won't be mach n left inhim, To get these we 
must have another class of mares; those, for instance, 
of Long Island Black Hawk's get, or those by Na- 
poleon, or by Cassius M, Clay, if bred to Consterna- 
tion, would have the size not only, but something of 
that blood look, which I always think vary pci 
for a gentleman’s horse. I cannot think of driving a 
dromedary, nor yet. a giraffe, however well groomed, 
or however fast he may be. We may have elegance 
of form and eyig combined with both size and 
speed. I have no doubt this can be attained. down 
your way, in two generations at most, by stinting such 
mares as above described to either Trustee or Mon- 
arch, We up here can do it the first time by putting 
-mares of that stamp to Consternation, for he a horse 
16 hands high, by the standard, and weighs 1250 lbs., 
when in condition to go ten miles and back, early. 


| Besides, he puts. up his head like a gamecock, and is 


just a fit all over. Have you seen him? If not, call 
on Col. Burnet, at Syracuse, and bring him to a sight. 
Ifyou do not say he was made on. purpose to breed 
tip-top market horses, you may callin at Leary’s and 
get a new one on my account. 
Cordially your constant reader, 
“Amos Ames.” 
Madison County, N. Y. 

JournaL oF THE U. 8, AcricuLruraL Soctsry, 
Parr I. 1855.—We have a copy of the Journal of 
the Agricultural Society of the United States, con- 
taining an account of the proceedingsof that society. 
Among the proceedings we have the following report 
on a somewhat well wornsubject, but as it comes from 
one of the most able and distinguished of American 
botanists and scientific men, it is entitled to respect- 
ful consideration even by those who have different 
views on the subject: 


Prof. Henry, in behalf of the commi'tee to whom a speci- 
men of “chess in wheat” had been referred, reported that 
it had been placed in the hands of a gentleman well quali- 
fied to examine it, 

s The following letter gives the result of the investiga- 
ons, 





CampBrinGE, Mass., Marcu 16, 1854. 

My Dear Sir, 

Your favor of March 7th, accompanying a specimen 
said to be wheat and chess growing on the same head, upon 
which my opinion is desired, came duly to hand, and should 
have been earlier answered, but for an accident. 

The specimen consists of a fruiting head of genuine 

wheat, to all appearance in a perfectly natural condition, 
and of five soperetn, loose florets of what appears to be 
chess. _NowI have no evidence that the latter grew on the 
same stalk with the former, nor, indeed, have I, antecedent- 
ly to the evidence, any belief, or grounds rendering it 
probable that; mee I have never seen any specimen 
that gaveany probability to such a view, though I have 
of such things. 
If there is, in your possession, or reach, any specimen 
‘which exhibits such florets 2s the loose ones on'a wheat- 
oblige me by sending the specimen, 
which I will duly return afver examination, 

That you may see all the evidence now, supplied to me, 
I return to you the whole, enclosed—merely putting the 
chess florets in 9 separate envelope. 

I remain, very respectfully and truly yours, 
Asa Gray, 
Proressor Henry, Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 


Messrs Eprroxs: The idea that fair beauty should 
aspire to deck her orient brow with plumes plucked 
from the legs of a Shanghai, does certainly seem to. me 
to smack rather strongly of the preposterous. Did I 
occupy the position of friend Cressy, and believe 
“that feathers are a beauty on the leys of Shanghai 
fowls, because that very peculiarity is one of the grand | 
characteristics of the breed”—then with the same 
reason, propriety and consistency, I should say, the 
peculiar odor of the skunk is most beautiful and rav- 
ishing to the olfactory sense, “because that very pe- 
culiarity is one of the grand characteristics of the 
breed.” Again,—“In fact, each different breed has 
points and marks by which we distinguish them, and 
in breeding we ought to select thos« birds which have 
these peints or marks most fully developed.” Now 
is it not universally known, that Shanghais—especially 
the cocks—are as much distinguished for long shanks, 
narrow chests and general coarseness, as any other 
points? then according to friend Cressy, “we should 
select those to breed from which have these points 
and marks most fally developed.” 

I have somehow imbibed the idea that “it isa poor 
rule that will not work both ways.” Now, if there © 
are certain points, marks and peculiarities pertaining 
to animals, to which we may, and it is desirable to 
breed—does it not naturally and necessarily follow, 
that those points, marks &c., haye their corresponding 
opposite points and marks? If not, how ean they 
exist? or in other words, is there any primary ele- 
ment in nature that does not have its corresponding 
opposite? Are not all created things governed, con- 
trolled and held in place and position, by positive | 
and negative, attractive and repulsive laws and for- 
ces? Will not the same laws that govern the propa- 
gation of one peculiarity govern another as well? If 
it is possible to propagate acertain peculiarity in one 
animal, is it not equally possible to propagate its op- 
posite? I do not see it otherwise. Isit an anomaly, 
then, transcending all things in nature, that a Leicester 


|sheep may be produced with horns? or a Dorking 


without the extra toe? ora game fowl not possessed 
of their usual pugnacity? or last and least, a Shanghai 
without feathers on their legs and feet. 

In breeding those things we should strive to make 
them as we would have them, if they are not so al- 
ready—but friend Cressy’s theory would preclnde such 
a possibility, inasmuch as their “peculiar characteris- 
tics,” “points and marks most fully developed,” &e, &c., 
are frequently their most peculiar and prominent de- 
fects. Respectfully yours, 

8. Lams. 


Hickory Grove, March, 1855, 


ga7-A Texas paper says the earth is so kind in that 
state, that “just tickle her with a hoe, and she will 








laugh with a harvest.” It’s just so in Michigan. 
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Sale of A. Y. Moore's. Short Horns. 


_. Fruexp -Jouxstonz :—Permit me,to say through 
the columns of the Farmer, that I have recently sold 
to J.B. Crippen, Esq., of Coldwater, Michigan, my 
“Shaker” cattle, consisting of three head, one cow 
and two calves (the _e that I purchased of the 
Shaker Society, Warret Co., Ohio, in. October last) 
the pedigyees of which have already been published 
in your Stock’ Register. Those cattle are of the 
finest. order of “Short horns” and in the hands of 
their present owner, will do honor to this class. The 
- question may be asked, why would I sell them? I 
can only say that the inducement was sufficiently 
strong, or I should by no means have parted with 
them. They are an ornament to any farm. 

Mr. Crippen is a young gentleman of much energy, 
good judgement and fine taste, has the capacity to do 
justice to the stock business, and is altogether worthy 
of encouragement, A. Y. Moorz. 

» Schoolcraft, June 11th, 1855, 
To Trap Moles. 

Messrs Eprrors: I noticed in the May number of 
the Farmer an inquiry about catching moles, I am 
not a trapper myself, yet I can state what I have 
heard others say. The manner of trapping them is 
simply this: ‘Take cattle’s horns and place them in the 
runways, both ways, and pack the earth smoothly 
around the horns so that the moles will not be apt to 
run on either side, and they will crawl into the hollow 
so tight that they may be captured at pleasure. Or, 
you may take pieces of wood and bore holes in them, 
12 or 14 inches long, and use them instead of the 
horns, 





O. K. B. 
P. S. Our crops look slim here on account of the 
dry weather. We have had but two or three light 
showers since about the first of April till yester- 
‘day (the last of May.) Corn which has been planted 
three weeks is not up yet, but the prospect is now 


that it will come up quickly. 0. K. B. 
Newaygo, June 1st 1855. 





Mr. Enrror:—For a year past I have kept the 
Shanghai and Cochin China fowls. I prefer the Co- 
chin China because they are very hardy and need but 
little more care than the common fowl, and lay at 
least four times.as many eggs. ‘The other day one of 
our Cochin China hens laid an egg of unusual size. 
It measured eight inches around the longest way, and 
seven and one-half the other way. This beats the one 
left with you by Mr. G. D, Ro 

On the 9th of April I webchat ek Cochin pullets. 
The first weighed. eleven pounds and one ounce, and 
the other two eight pounds and two ounces each. I 
I would like to hear of a Cochin China pullet that 
will beat the first. Yours ay 


Manchester, ‘April 10, 1855. 


Srevens. 





- Domestic Poudrette. 


i 
' 
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It has neyer been doubted that human ordure is | 
one of the most powerful fertilizers, universally avail- | 


able, and still there is no artiele of eqnal value that 


isso wantonly wasted.. The decomposition of human | 


food in any given territory, would of itself if properly 
applied, go far toward paying the debt we owe the 
soil for our daily bread. Its offensiveness is the usu- 
al argument against its being as carefully saved as 
other manures. Many expedients have been resort- 
ed to as preventatives, with greater or less success, 
I have for the last season adopted the practice of 
throwing ashes into the vaults as often as occasion 
requires, thus rendering the deposits entirely inoffen- 
sive, absorbing the liquids, and retaining the ammonia 
of the mass; and it is no worse removing than the 
same quantity of barn-yard manure. 7 


Tax Horses or raz Unirep Srarrs.-~The En- 
glish landed in. Jamestown, Virginia, in 1609, bring- 
ing seven horses with them. In 1629, horses were 
brought from England and landed in. the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, In the same year the Nether- 
land Dutch imported horses into New -Y ork. 

According to the census returns of 1850, there 
were four and a half millions of horses in the United 
States. Those in the cities were not included inthe 
returns,—for some sage reason, probably,—had they 
been, the number would have been as high as five 
millions,—nearly four times as many as in the King- 
dom of Great Britain. France has only three and a 
quarter million of horses. 

The four and one half millions returned in 1850, 
gave one horse to every five persons in the United 
States. New York has one horse to seven persons; 
Pennsylvania, one to seven, nearly; Ohio, one to four; 
Kentucky, one to three of the free inhabitants. In 
the other new northwestern States, the increase has 
not: kept pace with the population, and hence we are 
continually importing horses. B, 








Tae Arav’s arracuMenr To nis Horse.—“The 
whole stock of an Arab of the desert, consisted of a 
mare, A French consul offered to purchase her to 
send to his Sovereign, Louis XIV, The Arab would 
have rejected the proposal, but he was miserably poor; 
he had scarcely a rag to cover him, and his wife and 
his children were starving. .. The sum offered was great, 
—it would provide him and his family with food 
for life. At length, though reluctantly, he yielded. 
He brought. the: mare to the dwelling of the con- 
sul, dismounted, and stood ledning npon, her; 
he looked now at the gold and then at his favorite, 
To whom is it, said he, Iam going to yield thee up? 
To Europeans, who will tie thee ‘close—who will beat 
thee—who will render thee miserable. Return with 


me my. beauty, my jewel, and rejoice the hearts of 
my ‘childre ise ronounced the last words, he 


ng u her b and was presently out of 
aight? : | B. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
J. C. HOLMES, Eprror. 
Insects. 


ae 


A few days since an old resident of Michigan, one 
born upon the soil, said to us that insects appeared 
to increase in his garden and orchard notwithstanding 
he was continually battling them, and added that 
time was when he was not so troubled, and he would 
like to know the cause of the increase of insects. 

We often hear remarks of this kind and know there 
is much truthin them. We also know that it requires 
much, and continued observation and study to find 
out the history and habits of insects. 

As the forests are cut down and the country cleared 
up, the birds killed off or driven back, gardens and 
fields planted, many insects that are injurious to veg- 
etation and have heretofore found a lodgement in the 
woods, and were food for birds, toads, frogs &c., now 
look to the cultivated fields as their home where they 
may feed upon vegetation at their leisure, without fear 
of being picked up by birds or toads; for the birds, if 
they approach, are killed or driven away because they 
‘eat a portion of the grain and the fruit, and the toads 
are driven from the premises as unsightly things, 
Many kinds of insects that are found upon vegetation 
not only do no injury there, but a positive good, for 
they feed only upon insects that are feeding upon the 
juices of the plants. These destroyers of vegetable 
destroying insects stand no better chance for their 
lives than the gardener’s worst enemies, for he thinks 
they are all of them doing him an injury and he seeks 
to annihilate them. 

We would advise cultivators of the soil to observe 
closely the habits of all living objects that are sup- 
posed to be obnoxious to their interests; they will 
then be able to discriminate between the good and the 
evil, and thereby find a remedy for, at least, a portion 
of the evil. 

Undoubtedly many insects hitherto unknown in our 
country have within a few years been imported from 
foreign countries, upon the many trecs and plants, and 
among the seeds that are yearly imported, these will 
of course increase and add to our already too abun- 
dant supply. 











Tar Fivxe Poraro.—Which has been distributed 
for trial, is the only kind in England, yet known, free 
from the disease, It is very productive, and is a very 
good table variety. As a proof of its value in Eng- 
land, “ The Agricultural Society of England consid 
ered it so superior and valuable a variety that they 
voted the producer a pension for life.” The average 
crop of these potatoes is 12 tons per acie, Should 
it be successful here, it will prove a very valuable con- 
tribution to our farmers,—-Journal NV. Y, State Ag- 
ricuitural Society, 





Notes on some Species of Hickory. 


I was so much interested in some remarks you made 
last fall in your magazine on “ our neglected American 
trees,” that I could not resist the temptation of troub- 
ling you with a note in relation to Celtis occidentalis. 
Beyond the “neglected,” as you have them enumera- 
ted, the hickories may also \g mentioned, as especially 
worthy of note in both an utilitarian and ornamental 
point of view, and, with your permission, I beg to 
draw attention to them ; at least so far as to those 
with which I am well acquainted. 

In Pennsylvanian forests the first change of color 
which gives them such an interesting appearance in 
the fall, is due to the hickories. Long before the sas- 
safras appears in its variegated hues, the hickories are 
brilliant with every shade of yellow and orange. The 
first white frost, or anseasonably cold night, changes 
their dark green hue in a few Leah The depth of 
shade varies with the species. Some kinds fade as 
pale as a tulip tree ; others have frequently the deep 
scarlet hue, which often gives such a richness to the 
orange of the sugar maple. 

“That they have not hitherto received any attention 
from the landscape gardener, in his efforts to improve 
country residences, is probably not so much because 
he has been insensible to the beauties they are ca- 
pable of enabling him to effect in his operations, a8 on 
account of their never being found in a nurseryman’s 
collection ; from whence it is almost indispensable for 
him to procure his materials, And why are they not 
kent on hand by the nurseryman ? Simply because 
he is unaware that the landscape gardener requires 
them. Itis not the business of a nurseryman to point 
out beauties ; his duty is to supply the demands and 
wants of his customers, for whom he would as soon 
keep on hand a supply of hickories as of any other 
tree. 

There are two other circumstances which may in 
some de operate against the cultivation of hick- 
ories ; they are not as easily transplanted, nor in 
many cases do they grow so fast as some other trees. A 
hickory transplanted directly from the woods, will 
very rarely succeed, and it requires a warm sun and 
dry atmosphere to makea good summer’s growth. In 
a cool, humid climate, such as England, for instance, 
with even the most careful culture, they can scarcely be 
made to grow ; but there are few places in the States, 
where, with about the same attention as is bestowed 
on the magnelia, they may not be made to grow as 
fast, and thrive as well. 

The hickories ( Carya) were classed originally with 
the walnuts (Juauans). They were separated by 
Rafinesque under the name of Hicxortxs, and subse- 
quently by Nuttall under the name above given and 
usually nie ted, The principal distinction resides in 
the fruit: the walnut having its nut enclosed in a 
somewhat fleshy covering, without any opening valves, 
and the nut itself being woody, rough and irregu- 
larly farrowed ; while the hickory has its covering 
somewhat leathery, more or less opening by valves, 
and its nut bony and smooth. 

The only kinds that we have about Philadelphia 
are:—lL. The Common or White hickory(C. tomento- 
sa); 2. Shelbark hickory (C. alba); 3. linois hicko- 
ry or Peccan Nut (C. oliveformis); 4. Pignut hick- 
ory (C. porcina or C. glabra of Torrey); 5. Bitter- 
nut (C. amara); 6. Small Fruited hickory (C. mic- 
rocarpa). 

1, Che Common White Hickory (C. tomentosa) is 
the largest growing kind with us, and the most valua- 
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ble for timber, but, in its habits and appearance, the 
least ornamental. The leaves are larger and coarser 
than any other kind, and in the fall have frequently a 
tinge of scarlet mixed with the deep orange they 
always present. The bark of the old tree is usually 
cleft with deep fissurez, and has a very coarse and 
heavy appearance. It is readily distinguished by its 
fruit, which has a very thick covering, often one-quar- 
ter inch, with the valves opening when ripe half wa 
down ; the nut itself is very hard, and the thick, 
so much so, that it takes a very heavy blow to crack 
them. It seems to attain its greatest dimensions in 
am woodland soils, that rest on a substratum of 
clay. 

2. Shelbark Hickory (C. alba) does not grow as 
tall as Nos. 1, 3, or 5, but has a more spreading habit 
than any of the rest. Indeed, it will occasionall 
come near rivalling in that respect either the Briti 
or white oaks, The bark often, though not always, 
peels off in large flakes, which has given rise to its 

opular name. The leaves in the fall turn to a black- 
ish yellow, and are not so handsome as most of the 
others. The timber is least valued of the whole tribe; 
though in the matter of its eatable nuts, it has the 
preeminence. It is readily distinguished by its fruit, 
which is a little sunk in at both ends like an apple, has 
a thick aorypers, Shinwy opens all the way down, a nut 
with four angles, and a thin shell, easily broken. It 
seems to grow best in pretty much the same situations 
as the last. 

3. Illinois Hickory (C. oliveformis), a tall growing 
species, having at a distance more the appearance of 
an ash than a hickory. The fissures in the bark are 
narrow and close together, precisely as inthe ash. In 
the fall the leaves with us turn black, and are in no 
way ornamental. Considerable interest is attached to 
its cultivation: through the superior excellence of its 
nuts, which, however, are only occasionally produced 
in this region. It is readily distinguished by its fruit, 
which is long or olive shaped, with a thin covering, 
scarcely opening but a little at the apex. The nut 
has a thin shell, frequently marked by faint purple 
lines or dots. It grows well in a dry loamy soil, and 
I have seen good specimens in rocky situations, and 
on gravel. 

4, Pignut (Hickory (C. porcina). A very ornamen- 
tal kind, having more sprayey branchlets and more 
numerously dividing branches than the others, It has 
the prin Aa bark, with numerous. small fissures, of 
any of the tribe. ‘The leaves turn to a rich yellow in 
the fall. It is but a middle sized tree, but the timber 
is highly valued for its toughness. It grows best in 
rather moist clayey situations. It is easily distinguish- 
ed by its fruit, which is pear-shaped, and slightly 
flattened. 'Vhe covering of the nut does not open, or 
but very partially, andis thin. The nut has no angles, 
is a little heart-shaped at the apex, and also has a 
thin shell. 

5. Bitternut (C. amara) is my favorite as an orna- 
mental tree. In favorable situations it is lofty, often 
80 or 90 feet high. I have seen it in open situations 
in rich alluvial river bottoms, form a perfect cone. 
The branches, like those of the Pignut, are densely 
clothed witn fine spray, and in the fall the leaves turn 
- toarich golden yellow. It is very readily distinguish- 
ed by its fruit, which is the smallest of the kinds men- 
tioned. The covering is very thin, may almost be 
said to be papery, end opens half way down into four 
divisions, each division tapering to a point. ‘The nut 
also tapers suddenly to a very sharp point, has a 
thin shell, and an intensely bitter kernel. 


6. Small Fruited Hickory ( C. mierocarpa), A 
middle sized tree, ornamental in its outlines, et not 
equal to the two last. It is coarser in its appearance 
than 4 and 5 ; but not near so much so as 1 and 2. 
It would be more liable to. be mistaken for the Pignut 
at first sight, than any of the others ; but is well dis- 
tinguished by its fruit, which, though it varies much 
in size, is always roundish, the covering not open- 
ot arg thin, the nut slightly fowr-angled, and thin 


I have endeavored to describe these so that an 
one may distinguish them, who is interested in arbori- 
cultnre, without the use of botanical terms, and shall 
be happy if I have succeeded. 

To cultivate them successfully, sow the nuts in the 
fall, or save them in a cool place till spring. Cover 
them an inch deep atleast. When they are one year 
old, take them up and transplant into nursery rows, 
previously shortening the tap root to encourage the 
production of laterals. They may be successfuiy 
transplanted even at some years afterwards, if moved 
at or just before the fall of the leaf, and care being 
taken to prevent the few fibres they possess from be- 
coming dry in the operation. 

Thomas Mechan, in Hovey's Magazine of Horticulture 


Horticultural Operations for July. 


Norszry.—Should the weather be dry and hot, as 
it usually is during the month of July, nursery lands 
that are naturally stiff and heavy, if they have been 
underdrained, plowed deep, and kept well stirred with 
the plow and cultivator, will now begin to exhibit 
strong indications of the value of the process. The 
ground will be light, porous and moist, and the crops 
will be uninjured by drought. 

Budding may be commenced this month, beginning 
with plum stocks for they are the first to stop growing; 
indeed it is often the case hereabouts that they cannot 
be budded after the middle of July. Pear stocks in 
some locations stop growing in August and do not 
make a second growth ; where this is the case they 
should be budded this month. In locations where 
they always make a second growth they should not be 
budded so early, for in such cases the buds are liable 
to start in the fall, make a growth of a few inches, 
and the wood not being fully matured is pretty sure to 
get wifiter killed. It is not necessary to bud quince 
stocks so early as pear stocks, 

Bud roses now, also increase them by layers. Col- 
lect Black Mazzard cherries as soon as they are ripe? 
wash off the pulp and plant the pits without delay; 
cover the beds with tanbark, sawdust or other mulch. 
This will keep down the weeds, keep the seeds from 
being thrown out of the ground by frost, and give 
them a good start in the spring. 

Garpen.—Early flowering bulbs, such as tulips, 
hyaeinths &c , should now be taken up and laid aside 
until September, when the beds should be prepared 
and the bulbs planted. Scaly bulbs, such as crown 
imperial, white lily &., when lifted should ‘not be. 
kept out of the ground, but be planted again imme- 
diately. Perpetual roses should be headed back to 
strong buds in order to get a strong second growth 
and good late blossoms. 

Gooseberries, currants, roses, and other shrubbery’ 








Imay now be layered for an increase of stock, 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Judging from the number of delicate and dainty 
notes that. have passed through our hands on their 
way to N. E. D, since the appearance of his matri- 
monial notice in our last number, there can be little 
doubt of the success of his plan for obtaining a wife, 
If among them all he cannot find one that will “ please 
his mind,” why, all we can say is, that he deserves the 
fate of an old bachelor. Some of the fair applicants, 
we imagine, supposed their responses were to appear 
in the Farmer, but we distinctly stated to the con- 
trary in the June number, and have forwarded them 
to their destination as fast as they came to us. The 
following, however, coming from one whose age does 
not permit her to address N. E. D. with any hope of 
success, is such a direct and ingenuous appeal to our 
own personal sympathy that we publish it as a hint 
to future advertisers in regard to limiting ages, as well 
as to give a most emphatic affirmative to the question 
in the last stanza. ] 


Oh! that I were Older. 


What a pity! whata pity that—-ixteen is my age, 

Now there is such a splendid chance in wedlock to engage. 
N.E. D, wants a better half, but—Oh! Alas for mel 

Her ag: must be, at least eighteen—not more than twenty-three. 


Ch, dear ! he’s so particular—has such fastidious taste, 

I wish that he would think awh'le, and not be in such haste. 
If he would only place the age a little bit below 

The number that he specified, I'd suit him well, I know. 





Tam called a charming singer, t’is said, excel in song; 

I play not the piano, but shall, no doubt, ere long: 

I can wake.good bread and butter, without instruction book, 
In short, I’¢ have you know sir, I’m called a first rate cook. 


As for sense and education, I have a common share, 

Indeed, there are many older—who can't with me comp*re; 
I've hazle eyes and dark brown hair, complexion fair, withall, 
And am, (like his accomplished self) in stature rather small, 


Now really | Mr, Editor, do you not think I'll do, 
(That is, for age ), to marry @ yc ung man twenty-two? 
I pray you intercede for me—zonvince him if you can 
That I am amply qualified, to wed “ a nice young mav.” 
Erriz. 





Correspondence. 

A youthful correspondent, 8. P., wishes to know 
what will take ink stains out of cotton, or othe- 
gloves. Tallow will remove most kinds of black ink 
from cotton or linen ; it'must be melted and thorough- 
ly rubbed through, and heated into the ink spot, and 
then soap and hot water will usually remove all traces 
of ink with the grease ; some kinds of ink, however, 
cannot be decomposed by tallow, 

She also wishes to know if there is any method of 
washing brown linen coats to keep them from bleach- 
ing white. Will some good housewife tell her? 

A. P. Hughson, of Putnam, says her plan of pro- 
tecting vines from bugs is, to place a hen and brood 
of chickens in a coop near them, The chickens will 
soon destroy the bugs as well as worms or other in- 
sects that-may be injurious to the plants. 





Onr kind friends who have sent selected articles to 
us, are referred to our remarks on that subject, to 
Ella, in the April number of the Farmer. Our space 
is limited, and original articles, which we always pre- 
fer to selected ones, are often delayed for months for 
want of room. In regard to the style of original 
compositions we also have a word to say. Simplic- 
ity of expression is a great beauty in writing, as well 
as in speaking, but there is a wide difference between 
simplicity and silliness, and when the one flatly degen- 
erates into the other, the writers must not blame us 
for not wishing to waste time, labor and paper in pnb- 
lishing what really is not worth the ink consumed in 
the writing. We cannot afford it, and if we could, no- 
body would be the better or wiser for such publica- 
tions. Again, we have an unconquerable dislike to all 
cant words and slang phrases, whether in writing or 
speaking. They are especially disagreeable coming 
from the lips or pen of a woman. To whom shall we 
look for refinement of intellect, for purity of heart 
and thought, if not to our mothers, wives and sisters? 
Pleasant raillery, wit, playfulness of thought or ex- 
pression, and even sarcasm, are admissible, and even 
welcomed for variety among the more sober details 
of domestic life, the recipes, &c., to which this de- 
partment is devoted ; but, as we said on a former occa- 
sion, vulgarity is not sprightliness—slang is not wit—~ 
and believing that a lady’s style is a fair transcript, 
of her heart and mind, we decline publishing in this de- 
partment anything that would seem to make a woman 
less womanly than all womankind should be, 

Writefor improvement, for self discipline and in- 
struction, as well as for the instruction of others ; 
avoid all low expressions as you would the breath of 
the pestilence. On your lips they are evidences of 
careless habits of thought—published to the world 
they contaminate others also. 





We have afew communications on hand which can- 
not be attended to this month. 





Some writer’s have a peculiar talent at perverting 
the sense of what they read, to make it mean the very 
opposite of what the author intended; or, they will 
pick out an \solated sentence here and there, instead of 
taking the sense of the whole tenor of the article, and 
then by the use of flippant expressions and slang 


phrases persuade themselves that they have shown 


extraordinary smartness in vanquishing an opp6nent, 
when, in reality, there was no opponent in the field. 
Such articles give neither instruction nor amusement, 
and people in general care very little about wasting 
time to read them. 





Recipes. 

InrLamMATORY RoEuMATISM.—Half an ounce, of pulver- 
ized saltpetre put in half a pint of sweet oil, is said to he 
a sure cure for this painful disease. Bathe the affected 
parts with the mixture. — ; 
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TEMPERANCE VINEGAR.—I would like to send you for 
the Farmer if you think it worthy of notice, what I con- 
sider a good receipt for Temperance Vinegar. I took 
watermelons, scraped off the ‘pulp, strained it through a 
thick cloth, and boiled it down one half, or as old cider 
boilers would say two to one ; put.it in a cask, andin three 
weeks I had most excellent vinegar ; and ithas continued 
to improve with age. Those who are accustomed to use 
all kinds of vinegar, and a great deal of it, say itis the 
best they ever saw; but if any of your readers know of 
any better, cheaper, or safer way to manufacture the arti- 
cle, I hope they will let us know it. 

Kars, oF PLeasant Grove, Iowa. 

[ Thank you Kate. Our Farmers who raise such quanti- 
ties of fine watermelons will appreciate a recipe like this, 
especially in these temperance times ; and as “melon 
time” is near by we hope farmers’ wives will try the experi- 
ment.] 

To Make Goop ArrLe Jetty.—Take apples of the best 
quality and good flavor, cut them in quarters or slices and 
stew them till soft ; then strain out the juice, being very 
careful not to let any of the pulp go through the strainer. 
Boil it to the consistency of molasses, then weigh it and 
add as many pounds of crushed sugar, stirring it constantly 
till the sugar is dissolved. Add two ounces of extract of 
lemon to every twenty weigat of jelly, and when cold, set 
it away in close jars. It will keep good for years. Those 
who have not made jelly in this way will do well to try it ; 
they will find it superior to currant jelly, 

Juuia A. HaywarD, 

Nankin, Mich., 1855. 

Wasuine Fivuip.—We acknowledge the receipt of a bot- 
tle of washing fiuid, from a friend in Kalamazoo, It is 
highly recommended as a labor saving article, neither rot- 
ting the clothes nor turning them yellow by continued 
use. We placed it in hands capable of experimenting, and 
after a fair trial, it is reported to be well deserving the 
praises given it by the maker, and others who have proved 
its good qualities. The letter accompanying the fluid, does 
not give a recipe for making it, but says it can be furnished 
at the trifling cost of 50 cents per gallon, exclusive of the 
bottles, The directions for using it, are as follows: 

Soak the clothes in cold soft water over night, then wring 
them out, and soap the places most soiled, To every five 
gallons of soft water add one half pint of the fluid, and 
boil them half an hour, after which rub them a little where 
most needed, then rinse thoroughly, and hang them out 
to dry. 

We would suggest to the inventor of the above as well 
as others, that the proper place to give publicity to such 
articles is in our advertising columns, The amount of post- 
age we have to pay for the purpose of advising and giv- 
ing information relative to just such matters, is a serious 
tax upon us, besides using up an amount of time which in- 
terferes with our business very much. Not that we wish 
to be churlish, but when some twenty such letters are to 
be answered in one afternoon, and the postage paid, it is 
somewhat of a task, as well as burden which ought not to 
be altogether gratuitous, as all will admit. 


Pgacuwoop Purprie.—This color is dyed with peach- 
wood, logwood, and alum. About half a pound of peach- 
wood, two ounces of logwood, and one of alum, will dyea 
pound of wool. . These are all boiled together, (goods and 
stuffs) for an hour. The old plan was to prepare the goods 
in an alum mordant first, then to die ina clean kettle. This 
color can be blued down to a wine: shade, with urine, in 
warm water. 


Mr Epiror: The following verses which I clip from the “Grand 
River Eagle,” where I find them without eredit ; I consider too good 
o be lost. Iknow of no better way to preserve them, than to 
publish them in the Farmer, and@J doubt not they will find a hearty 
response in the breast of every girl of “ sweet sixteen,” who réads 
the Farmer,and enjoys the pleasures of country life ; if they do not 
in those of the “ city belles’ whose tastes have been perverted by 
city associations. You will therefore please insert them, and be- 


lieve me your friend, JuLtIA. 
Grand Rapid;, May, 1855, 
A Farmer's Wife I'll Be. 


Tam a wild and laughin girl, just turned of sweet sixteen, 
As full of fun and mischief as any you have seen ; 

And when I am a woman grown, no city beaux for me, 

If e er I marry in my life,a farmer’s wife I’.1 be. 

1 love a country life, I love the ‘ovouwh breeze, 

love to hear the singing birds among the lo‘ty trees ; 

The lowing herds, the bleating flocks, make music sweet for me, 
If eer I marry in my li‘e, a farmer's wite I'll be. 

I love to feed the chic’ ns, and I love to feed the cow, 

Tlove to hear the farmer's boy, whistling at bis plow ; 

And fields of corn and waving grain are pleasing sights to me, 
Ir e’er I marry in my life, a farmer’ wife I'll be. ' 

I love to see the orchards, where the golden apples grov, 

I love to walk in meadows » here the some ater ee flow $ 
And flowery banks and shady nooks have many charms for me, 
If e’er I marry in my life, a farmer's wife I ll be. 

Let other girls who love it best enjoy the gloomy town, 

*Mid dusky walks and dirty stseets to rambie up and down ; 
But flowery fields, and shady woods and sunny skies for me ; 
If e’er I marry in my lite, a farmer’s wife I'll be. 


[ Our “Friend Julia,” will perceive that it has been considered 
impossible to deny, a request, so well putas hers,and appealing 
to the “ Farmer,” so aptly with such a graceful courtesy, on a 
first introduction.] 


EDUCATIONAL. 
County School Examiners. 


Upon the management of the examiners depends 
the success of our common School System. As is 
the teacher, so is the school, and as the examiner is, 
so the teacher is, to a greatextent. Our true policy 
is to raise high the standard of education in our pri- 
mary schools, and to the attainment of this end, we 
look to the wisdom and fidelity of the examiner. A 
review of the history of schools in our state for a few 
years past, affords much pleasure. Progress may be 
traced upon every page. Only a few improvements 
need be added to insure still greater advancement. 
School officers, especially examiners, are trustees of 
the people, and in their care are placed high and im- 
portant responsibilities, Simplicity and energy com- 
bined is the great desideratum, Just enough officers 
to perform the requisite business is what we need. 
Hence we urge the importance of dispensing with 
Township Examiners leaving the duty with a county 
committee. It is often the case that persons of the 
“right stripe” are not to be found in the township, and 
thus we have examiners who neither desire or are 
capable of performing the duties of the office, A 
greater interest will be taken, and a more thorough 
preparation made, when a large number of teachers 
meet at the examination. Let certificates be given 
according to the qualification, and a list of teachers 
together with their standing, be kept by the board, 











then will they feel a sense of pride in regard to the. 
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qualification, then will they prepare to fulfill the “ not encouragement for all to strive to become good 
; ' armers 

cole ot on, onlting- Remember that there are no bounds to the infi u- 


Shall Michigan rank first among her sister States 
in edacation, and the diffusion of general intelligence 
among the masses? Shall popular education be ad- 
vanced and knowledge carried to the door, and across 
the threshhold ofevery dwelling? Then let us not be 
backward in devising the best means, and employing 
the best agents for the accomplishment of the work 

Raisin, Lnooes Coy Michigan. J. F. BR. 

Hope for all things. 

We have great faith in the reformatory spirit which 
now prevades all ranks of men;—strong faith in the 
bettering influence wiiich systematic, successful hus 
bandry exerts;—hope and believe, that by and by, 
barns and barn-yards, hog-pens and the “animals” 
which are monarchs within them, hen-roosts, bee- 
hives, ete, ete, will all get ashamed of their filth, and 
ask to be removed out of the highway, back, behind 
the house, to which position they are entitled past dis- 
pute; that, in fine, the superior utility and beauty and, 
prosperity of good farming—of doing every thing 
just as it should be done and just when it should be 
done, will draw all farmers, pretending or real, into 
the rightfal channel, after a while. Sprouts often 
grow upright when the parent trunk is a gnarled, 
twisted old body; so the boys, with plastic minds, 
whose fathers are your hap-hazzard, whiffling sort of 
farmers, often take a straight-forward course and turn 
out to make sterling, business men. 

The world with all its beauty, order and regularity, 
was never compiled for mere pastime. And the far- 
mer who does not learn from its wonderful order to be 
orderly —from its unswerving regularity, to be regu- 
lar and systematic and seasonable in allhis operations, 
and from its beauty to adorn his portion of its sur- 
face, ought to lose his gravity and fly off in a tangent. 
There is a “ manifest destiny” here, and farmers—not 
politicians—should mount the car. We all want to 
get into the channel of thrifty farmers; this should 
be the desire and aim, We have faith that most far- 
mers will come to this, An unthrifty farmer should 
be. like Webster’s National Bank, “an obsolete ideu.” 
Thrifty farming! what is it? Simply, by good man- 
agement to raise paying crops: grandly and ultimately 
the affording to qll men, increased means of living, 
and of mental and social improvement. 'T'o achieve 
this great result, what unparalleled means—what an 
unsurpassed armament of talent and energy are now 


concentrated upon its accomplishment! Profoundly 
learned men in both hemispheres; powerful monied 
associations; colleges and schools; sound, practical 
men every where; periodicals of great ability by the 
million ;—all nn and brought to an effective bear- 
ing upon this one point—to solve this one important 
query—how shall the productions of the arable earth 
be increased with less cost ? Just think of this, reader, 
and say if our faith is not well grounded; and if there 








ence of good examples— in farming as in mele, 





A New Substitute for the Potato. 


In the garden of the Horticultural Society at Chis- 
wick are growing two plants of a Chinese yam, which 
is expected to prove an excellent substitute for the 
potato. They nave been obtained from the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, where they have been made the 
subject of experiments that leave no doubt that it will 
become a plant of real importance in cultivation. 
‘If,” says ue Decaisne, who has paid much attention 
to matters of this kind, “a new plant has a chance of 
becoming useful in rural economy, it must fulfil certain 
conditions, in the absence of which its cultivation can- 
not be profitable. In the first place, it must have 
been domesticated in some measure, and must suit the 
climate ; moreover, it must in a few months go through 
all the stages of development, so as not to interfere 
with the ordinary and regular course of cropping; and, 
finally, its produce must have a market value in one 
form oranother. If the plant is intended for the food 


of man, it is also indispensable that it shall not offend 
the tastes or the culinary habits of the persons among 
whom it is introduced. To this may be added that 


almost all the old perennial plants of the kitchen garden 
have been abandoned in favour of annuals, wherever 
the latter could be found with similar properties 
Thus, lathyrus tuberosus, sedum telephium, &c., have 
given way before potatoes,spinach, and the like. Now, 
the Chinese yam satisfies every one of these conditions. 
It has been domesticated from time immemorial, it is 
perfectly hardy in this climate (Paris), its root is bulky, 
rich in nutritive matter, eatable when raw, easily 
cooked. either by boiling or roasting, and then having 
no other taste than that of fiour (fecule). It is as 
much a ready-made bread as the potato, and it is 
better thau the batatas, or sweet potato. Horticultu- 
rists should, therefore, provide themselves with the 
new arrival, and try experiments with it in the different 
climates and soils of France. If they bring to their 
task, which is of great public importance, the requisite 
amount of perseverance and intelligence, I have a firm 
belief that the potato yam (igname batatas) will, like 
its predecessor the potato, make many a fortune, and 
more especially alleviate the distress of the lower class- 
es of the people” Such is M. Decaisne’s account of 
this new food plant, which is now in actual clutivation 
at Chiswick ; and, judging from the size of the set 
from which one of the plants bad sprung, it is evident 
that the tubers have all the requisites for profitable 
cultivation, One has been planted under glass, the 
other in the open air, aud at present both appear to 
be thriving equally well. ‘I'he species has been called 
dioscorea batatas, or the potato yam. It is a climbing 
plant, bearing considerable resemblance to our com- 
mon black bryony, and, when it is considered how 
nearly that plant is related to the yams, the probability 
of our new comer becoming naturalized among us re- 
ceivessupport. Whether, however, it realizes all that 
the French say of it or not, the trial of it in this 
country cannot prove otherwise than interesting and 
worthy of the society which has had the honour of 
introducing it. Let us hope, however, that it may 
indeed prove what it is professed to be—“a good 
substitute for the potato,” and in all respects equal to 
that valuable esculent. 

— London paper. 
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DETROIT, JULY, 1855. 


The Farmer at last able to do his own Work. 


It is a source of gratification to us to be able to 
announce this month that the Editor of the Far- 
mer is able to print it on a press of his own. During 
the time that the Farmer has been in existence, it has 
had to do its work with a hired team, and however 
skilfully the team might be handled, they could not be 
had at all times just when they were wanted. This 
has been asource of much annoyance, and has been a 
weighty consideration in bringing the editor to the 
conclusion to purchase the only establishment in the 
State at which the Farmer can be printed. We have 
bought from E. A. Wales, Esq., the very large and 
extensive printing office known as the Advertiser es- 
tablishment, and the office of the Michigan Farmer 
will hereafter be located there, 202, Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. In making this purchase, we believe we 
have materially promoted the interests of the friends 
of ag-iculture, and ask them for aid in sustaining their|' 
own paper, believing that this action on our part will 
‘meet their approbation. As we have frequently said, 
we are but their agents, and it is always gratifying to 














be assured that we are progressing in accordance with] ,*- 


what their wants require, — 


i 
, Special Pre ‘Premiums. 

The Essex county (Mass.) Agricultural Society, is 
one of the most effective County Societies in the Un- 
ion, The enterprise of some of its members is de- 
serving of high praise. 

Mr. Richard S. Fay has placed in the hands of the 
Society $200 to be disposed of in premiums, as fol- 


lows: 


For best two-horse Mowing Machine, cutting 50 gah ite $50 
“ « one-horse m $25 

For the best Mowing Machine, ...- .- $25 

For the best and most useful ‘agricultural implement, 





other than a Mowing Machine,........--.-----.--- $25 
Second best do. Mi svied. Gbcbue ts Sedu cbhieea $10 
Third best do. Wh SEV CER SHEN. HI $10 
Fourth, fifth and sxth best, each,.....-...---.-...-.- $10 


Seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh best, each’.$ 5 


Artention.—We take occasion to notify the Sec- 
retaries of the different Agricultural Societies of the 
following counties, that their annual reports have not 
been received by the Secretary of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, owing to which much delay and embar- 


rassment are occasioned, 
COUNTIES IN ARREABS. 


Allegan, Ingham, Barry, Ionia, Berrien, Jackson, 
Branch, Macomb, Calhoun, St. Clair, Olinton, Wash- 
tenaw, Hillsdale, Oakland. 

Secretariesof the foregoing County organizations 
will confer a great favor, by forwarding their reports 
to Mr. Holmes with all convenient speed, 








Local 1 Agents. 


Onr traveling Agent, Mr. J. A. Baldwin, has just 
completed canvassing the southern part of the state, 
aad will now commence a like thorough investigation 
of the central counties with a view to settling up all 
old accounts, taking subscriptions, remitting monies, 
and establishing Agencies for the Farmer, We hope 
our friends will give him a welcome and encouraging 
reception. The following is a list of the Agapcies 
he has established in the places already visited, 


Names, Places. County. 
C. Hunt, Ada, Hillrdale, 
ir ocr Bina” Be eh 
rake, f 2. 
J. McDermia, Cambria Mills, bs 
tf bi Chester, Camden,’ “ 
obnson Cia, “ 
1 am : 
M, A, Taylor, Moseuw, z # 
Hy Hala Ransom, “ 
A. 7 ongsll, pao ab = 
—— Alien, ylvon hd 
h. J. Hunt, Rapo'ees, Jackson 
4 —“ shire, - ison, Lenawee. 
astman, ren ¢ 
J, Wi'kinson, * Blissfield, “ 
etal Ny L, yon, Byron “ 
ev. R. Wooden, Cambr'd “ 
dge, 
p. Kaye me Clinton, . “ 
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a We would call attention to a communication by 
J. Whipple, of Bellville, Wayne Co., in this number 
of the Farmer, It is relative to the destruction of 
insects, The article though not stating any actual 
faets, is yet very suggestive, as tending to put culti- 
vators.of wheat on a track by which they may hunt 
down one or two most insidious and destructive ene- 
mies, namely the Hessian fly and the weevil. If by 
the application of guano in moderate quantities, eith- 
er hy its power as a fertilizer, or by its disagreeable 
odor, the farmers of our state could drive away the 
fly from their wheat fields, there is little doubt but 
that it would be tried extensively, for the value of a 
few pounds of guano, would be as nothing compared 
to the benefits received. But before launching into 
this expense it would be well firet to try the proposed 
remedies ona small scale. There are one or two points 
which it may be well to notice. We have, during the 
past month, made a pretty extensive tour through the 
districts of the state most infested by the fly, and have 
become pretty well acquainted with the extent of its 
ravages. Among the peculiarities of some of the 
fields which have suffered, we observed that where 
the soil had been washed down on side hills, to the 
edge of the ridges, the strips of wheat growing along 
them were very luxuriant, of a deep green healthy 
appearance, the stalks thick and stools well tillered out. 
These little strips contrasted most favorably with the 
blighted, withered, half yellow, thinly covered ridges 
which were close beside them, and of which they 
formed-a part. Now, why were not these strips at- 
tacked by the fly; if its larva is fond of the rich sap 
of the young wheat stems, here was where it could be 
accommodated. Why might not the richness of the 
soil, or the prevalence: of these very saline substances 
inentioned by Mr. Whipple, be the cause of the wheat 
being so luxuriant on these strips? Certainly it 
would be the saline matters or soluble matters which 
would be most readily dissolved, and washed down 
from the surface of the side hills to the edge of the 
level portions of the fields, and undoubtedly their 
presence gave the luxuriant growth to the wheat 
which enabled it to withstand its insectenemy, There 
is-another point also that might be worth noting : 
does the fly attack the wheat which is of rank growth 
and which makes a thick shade so as to cover the 
surface and keep it damp and cool, as all luxuriant 
growing plants do? These are questions of much in- 
terest, worthy of the observation of all our farmers, 
as ultimately connected with one of the most impor- 
tant crops grown by them. We shall have more to 
say on this important subject in our next number. 
Meanwhile it is the duty of our readers to send us the 
results of their own observations on this enemy of the 
wheat plant, which has developed its powers of de- 
struction with such a disastrous effect the present 


season. All will see the benefit of making such ob-|ring 


servations public. 





Horses at Any Anrsor.— When visiting the sheep 
shearing festival at Ann Arbor, we had the pleasure 
of becoming acquainted wifh Mr. Newland the pro- 
prietor of the two fine horses, advertised in our col- 
umns, which he has brought to Aun Arbor; and asa 
matter of course we had also the satisfaction of mak- 
ing a personal acquaintance and inspection of Black 
Hawk and. Morgan. 

Black Hawk is a beautiful bright bay horse, giving 
evidence of great muscular power, well got up and 
put together. His action as a trotter is first rate ; 
square and true, covering the ground with a great 
length of stride, when put to his speed. Mr. New- 
land showed us the certificate of his pedigree, and 
from the evidence of the horse himself, it must be 
judged to be correct. We have seen few horses which 
are better calculated to be of service to the commu- 
nity than this fine animal. 

Morgan is not nearly so large a horse, but he 
evinces in beauty of form, symmetry, and action, the 
stock.from which he is sprung. His color is a dark 
chestnut, he stands fifteen hands high, and has one of 
the roundest and most compact bodies we ever saw 
stand on four legs. We were informed that his girth 
was fully equal to that of Black Hawk, who is appar- 
ently a much larger animal. Morgan is a picture. 
The farmers of Washtenaw should show their appre- 
ciation of the exertions of Mr. Newland, by giving 
him a liberal encouragement; in patronizing him, they 
will be doing themselves the very best service by rais- 
ing colts that will remunerate them for the expense 
and trouble of raising them. 


ae oe eee ee 

Ia It will be seen by aletter from A. Y. Moore, 
Esq., that he has transferred the stock of short horns 
he recently purchased in Ohio from the Shakers, to 
Mr. J. B. Crippen, of Coldwater, a young farmer and 
stock breeder who is determined to lay a good foun- 
dation from which he intends to raise a herd that will 
compete with any in the northwest. 


—_———- $e —_—____——_ 

Newayeo County. —This region is becoming a 
favorite one for new settlers, Mr. E, H. Utley, the 
Post Master, and agent for the Michigan Farmer, 
writes us “ our,country is new, but settlers are coming 
in quite fast; and the farming lands are being bought 
by actual settlers, who proceed to cultivate them im- 
mediately. I have been a resident of Michigan thirty 
years, and I know of no place in the west that has 
greater inducements for the industrious farmer than 
this locality, We are so near the lumber region, that 
we have an active demand for everything we raise, re- 
ceiving cash for everything. Money is plenty, and 
most of those who have been here a year or two, are 
now well off and independent, with plenty of money 
and good productive farms. 

Our wheat here is thin, but is heading out large. 
We have had cold weather so far this season, but du- 
the month of May had no rain, There has not 
been frost enough here to harm anything.” 
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Sheep Shearing Festival in Indiana. 

Many of the friends and neighbors of Gen, Jobn'8. 
Goe, of Fayette county Indiana, met at his residence 
on the 24th day of May, to witness the clipping of 
some of his superior stock of French and Spanish 
sheep. For the purpose of giving some publicity to 
what was seen and done, those present chose W. G 
Patterson, Esq, Chairman, Haydon ‘Robinson, Sec- 
rétary, and George Craft, William Elliott, J. B. Pat- 
terson, Alex, T'aylor, Eli Cope and L,8. Lewis, as a 
committee to make a report. The committee take 
great pleasure in stating that they think Mr. Goe’s 
stock cannot be surpassed in this region of country 
His yearlings are of large growth, carrying heavy 
fleeces of a superior quality of fine wool and are well 
worth the attention of those persons desirous of rais- 
ing the best French and Spanish sheep. The weights 
of the several fleeces and sheep, with their age are 
herewith attached, The committee would recom- 
mend. that this report be published in the several 
newspapers of the county, and that a copy be sent to 
the editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

W. G. Parrerson, Chairman. 

Haypon Rosryson, Secretary, 

No. 1. French Merino Buck 4 years[old, fleece 20 
months growth, weighed 23 lbs. 8 02., carcass 228 lbs. meas- 
uring in girth 4 ft. 84 in., around the flank 5 ft. 2 in., 
length from nose to tail 5 ft. 84 in., height 2 ft. 8] in., his 
fleece is fine and clean. 

No. 2. French Ewe, 4 years old, fleece of 20 months 
growth, weighed 25 Ibs., car¢ass 1393 lbs, 

No, 3, French Ewe, 3 years old, wool 8} months growth 
weighed 8 Ibs. 124 0z., of a very nice and even style of 
wool, being clean and quite free from dirt; weight of car- 
cass 116 Ibs. : 

No. 4, French Ewe 4 years old,fleece one year’s growth 
weighed 11 ibs., carcass 145 lbs,, her fleece is very fine and 
clean. 

No. 5. French Ewe lamb, 6 months old, fleece weighed 
12 Ibs. 14 0z., carcass 924 Ibs. ; 

No. 6. Spanish Buck, 2 years old;wool of 1 year’s growth, 
weight of fleece 7 lbs. 15 oz., washed and free from dirt, 
carcass weighed 146 Ibs. 

No. 7. Spanish Ewe, wool 1 year’s growth, weight of 
fleece 6 Ibs. 12 oz. of fine, clean, well washed wool ; weight 
of carcass 974 Ibs. 

No. 8 Spanish Ewe, 3 years old, wool] year’s growth, 
weight of fleece 5 lbs. 2.0z., well washed wool, weight of 
carcass 93} Ibs. 

No. 9. Ewe Lamb, half French and half Spanish, 1 year 
old, wool washed free from dirt, weighing 5 lbs. 12 oz., 
carcass 89 Ibs. 

No. 10. Ewe Lamb, half French and half Spanish; 10 
months old, fleece washed.free from dirt, weight 6 lbs, 4 
oz. carcass 86 Ibs, 

Grorce Crart, Fayette Co., Indiana. 
Wm. ExLiort, _ do. 


J. B. ParrEeRrson, do, 
= TAY¥LOR, do. 
Ex1 Corz, do, 
L. 8. Lewis, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
Committee. 





I P. T. Voorhees of ‘Adrian, writes us that he is the 
owner of the right to manufacture Ide’s wheel cultivator for 
Lenawee county in this state. 


KaLamazoo NuRSsERY.—+Megsrs, Hall & Baker, of the 
Kalamazoo Nursery, have now ready for sale deliverable 
in the fall, a large assortment of fruit trees; and they de- 
sire us to call attention to the advantage which a good 
reliable nursery within our own state posseses over estab- 
lifhments at a great distauce. Mr. Jeremiah Grysler, is 
their traveling agent, and will visit the northern counties 
for the purpose of soliciting orders, and he will at the same 
time receive and transmit to us subscriptions for tle Mich- 
igan Farmer. Messrs. Hall & Baker, have taken this busi- 
ness in hand with a determination to render their nursery 
as extensive and as reliable asany inthe union; and from 
what we know of them, and from the good character. given 
of them by those competent to judge,and livingin their 
vicinity, they are entitled to the confidence of the commu- 
nity and wil succeed, 





Varieties or Sezp WuEat.—It will be seen that the 
Messrs. Penfield, of this city advertise samples of Austra- 
lian and Tuscany seed wheat, for sale. They are varieties 
which are entitled to attention, especially at this time when 
new kinds of wheat will be sought after, which posses the 
qua.:ty of resisting the ravages of the fly. If from actual 
trial, any of our correspondents can give their experience 
with these kinds of wheat we shall be glad to hear from 
them; asthey will be doing a good service to the farming 
community, and now is the time when it should be told. 





For Eaton Counry.—The citizens 6f Vermontville and 
the adjoining towns will be pleased to learn that their 
townsman, W. Davis, Esq., has purchased of 8, P. Wormly, 
the thorough-bred Durham bull, Mike Clay, for the express 
purpose of improving the stock in that section of the State. 
The efforts of Mr. }, will no doubt be appreciated, and the 
vpportunity improved by farmers.generally. To Mike 
Clay was awarded the First Premitm at the State Fair last 
fall; he is well bred,and every way:as ; good an animal as 
there is in this State. 


Stock ror Eaton County:—We learn with pleasure 
that H. Hadley, Esq., of Vermontville, has purchased of 8, 
P. Worniley, of Marshall, one of his cross blood pigs, with a 
view to improve the breed of hogs in that part of Eaton 
county. Those who like good porkers, will be likely to 
take advantage of the present opportunity to secure so de- 
sirable an object. 


Moore’s Szep PLANTER AND GRAIN DRILL.--We call 
attention to the advertisement of this excellent grain drill, 
which is manufactured by Messrs. Haviland, Belding & 
Rhodes, of Ann Arbor. This implement has been thor- 
oughly tried in this state and found to come up to the wants 
of farmers very fully, and efficiently, 








A Larcg Hoc.—A hog was taken through Toledo last 
month, on its way to New York, which the Toledo Blade 
says, weighed one thousand three hundred and. thirteen 
pounds. It is three years old, three feet eight inches high 
when standing, and nine feet long, -It was owned by J. M. 
Gale, and was raised near Monroe, in this state. 





Hepexs.—We have on hand for next month a very ex- 
cellent communication relative to the cultivation of hedges, 
from an experienced cultivator in Cass county, It was 
received rather late for this month. 


JH Mr. Levi Loomis of Saugatuck, has kindly tendered 
his services to act as agent for the Michigan Farmer in 
that place and vicinity. We hope our friends in that 
of the state will lose no timein forwarding their subscrip- 








tions to us through him. 
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The Crops and the Markets. 


The general impression appears to be gaining greund that the 
recent rains have given the wheat crop+uch a start that ficlds are 
be, ining to assume an appearance which encourages every one t: 
hope for at least a moderate return, and to cacee the belief tha 
the crop will be an averuge one 1\hroughout the State. The Marke’ 
rates fur the past m»nth have not been much a'tered, so far a3 re- 
gards grein. Wheat has dec ined a little, and is now worth $1 90, 
to $2 10 according to quality. Flour selis but very slowly at $9 60 
Corn is worth 80 evnts; it isa good deal firmer since there ha, 
been more of a foreign demand for it, O ts have declined unti 
they sold at 47 cents, now they now se!ling at 52cents. Good beef 
cattle are not so high but they are not very plenty, the rates paid 
are 4 ceiits to 43¢ cents per pound, live weight. Sheep are worth 
$2 0 te $3 00 for common. Fat withers range $2 75 to 83 50. 
Lambs sell at $1 50 to $200. Calves are worth from $5 to $7 00. 
Butter comes 1m freely and seils at 18 cents for good roll. Eggs 
are not £0 plenty at 14@15 cents per doz. New Cheese bas not yet 
began tocemein and we are ceperder.t on Ohio for our supply. 

The great market staple is woo), and throughout the interior of 
the Btate it has been coming forward in large quantitivs. § ome 
three munths ago, in the Michigan Farmer, we gave it 98 our opin- 
ion that the woo!-growers wouid rush their clips into market early. 
This has been cxse, and nearly two millions of pounds have been 
sold in tnis State during the past month. This &# at least two-:hirds 
or three-quarters of the crop. We ulso saiu that the prices would be 
]ow during the clipping season and that they wculd be apt to ad- 
vance after that sevson was over. That opinion we still adbere to, 
an« think now that it is more likely then eveto be a cui rect one. 
To this Detroit market there bas not come forward much wool of 
good quality. We:aw clip of John H. Button’s, of Farmington, 
sold in this mark«t for 3734 ¢ 8, on the 26t)icf June, wh'ch weighe4 
400 pounde, There were 102 fleeces, and the quality was crossed 
Saxon and Spanish. A fine lot of Spanish fleeces sold at 36 cents 
the same day, but the general renge bas been from 24 cents for 
common, to 34 to 36 cents for prime full blood fleeces, clean and 
well-washed, +. 


Meteorological. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR MAY, 1855. 


BY L. WoobRUPY, A ANN Anson, Myon. 





. 


Thermometer at....7 A Pr 9 P. 
Biahet temp. in mouth, 69° (ist) 85° (2a) 13° (23 ') 
Lowest 34(8th) 85 (Itu) 83 (7th.) 
sme eee peomreres | f ] 69.1 67.1 
BOREAS: TRBMon nate -anbacondocbnckonde. ool --59 32 
MONTHLY VARIATIONS. 
Greatest daily pases See eas vk ui de cis baoonnsieel 75.8° (23d. 
Nahthe, pis oukisec bbc cdl cis AU ELUL, Ble ke Pee ee 86.6° (7th. 
Greatest cally range, Leis sbdedbukbevcncds~css een 87° /20th.) 
i eat sommaiokn 9? (7th.) 
Gee WS BUiclacdla  bdersh cob eins .5hd<heendie neces sneak 20 
Daet Dec Tatidlivie beide Dic de teeotBei Se subi RS edewcsests 2 
dks aceneltnouatnin Gil bddedhiebbite 9 
Days on w ich rain DR atiss mak witb Gs: dnnbbinnbe ss dtpedente 12 
Total amount of rain and — snOW,...--.-. 463 in. 
WIND: 
W., 2 days; N.,6 days; E. ab ncag 8.,2 days; 8.W., 4 days; N. 
W. none; ;8., 14 days 8. - “s days, 


MARKS. 
In contrast with the warm Ned wet weather of April this mon h 


has ba°n geperally cool, éry and unpleasant. The total amount of 
precipitation is much less than has been observed here fr the same 
month since May 185°. The average temperature is one degree 
above that of May 1854, though the nights were probably cooler, 
and the westher generally more unpleasant from the unusiial pre- 
dominance of northeast snd northerly winds. Violent storms in 
many parts of the o-un‘ry seemed to fo'low the alteraation of 
hese wich south wester:y curren. T.e:e was a heavy snow- 
storm on the 7 h witha lower mean temperature than had been 
orserred bere at this peciod of the season for many years. 

There was thunder on 6 dayr. Frost on tue sth, 6th, loth, 17th, 
25th, 26¢n, and 27th. 

Ia We would say to J, 8. C. that his communication, 
though correct in the main, is not suited to the columns of 
the Farmer. “ T.J. C.”, “J. 8.”, “T, W. D.”, “L, T. EB”, 
“ W. P.”, “B, H.”, and o‘hers are on hand, and shall have 
a hearing soon. 


Not Bad. 


Mr. Jounsrone, S1x:—TI have a French Buck which I 
purchased of J. D. Patterson, Esq.,of Westfield, New York, 
from which I clipped, last week, 32 Ibs. clean washed wool 
of good quality and very even, of two year’s growth, which 
I consider not bad, for Oakland County. 

Yours Truly, 


B. D, Worrarne, P. M. 
Franklin, Jane 26, 1855. 


A journey through Kansas, with sketches of Nebraska, 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs, Moore, 
Wilstach, Keyes & Co., of Cincinnati, a very neatly print- 
ed volume with the above title. The book is written by 
the Rev. C. B. Boynton and F. B. Mason, a committee from 
the Kansas League of Cincinnati. The book is accompa- 
nied by a small map of the territories, It is well written, 
and contains a very entertaining narative of the journey of 
the two gentlemen with an excellent description of the 
country through which they passed. 

















ATKIN'S SELF RAKING 
REAPER AND MOWER. 


H REE SEASON'S USE OF OF THIS INGENIOUS, BEAUTI- 
ful, and yet>imple Machine, furnishes convincing proof of prac- 
tical worth. THREE Huxprep, scattered into 19 different States the 
pa-t season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and nearly all giving 
good satisfaction, 
CUTTING FROM 50 T'O 600 ACRES, 
eae it not only strong and servicable, but also simple and easi- 
. It swes notonly the hard work of raking, but ays 
there rain in such good order as to save atleast another hand 
eT Is 


‘WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD DURABLE. SELF-RAK- 
ING REAPER, andI have also succeeded in attachmg a mowing 
bar, 80 that I also 


WARRANT IT AS A MOWER. 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowing Bar, $30: discount 
on the Reaper, $15, and on reins Bar, $5, for casu in advance, or 
on delivery. Price of Mower, $12 

(pe Pamphlets giving ALL THK OBJECTION AND DIFFICULTIES, a8 
well as commendations, sent fie», on pos*-paid applications. 
AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where there 


hanaoll J. WRIGHT, 
“ Prairie Parmer” Warehouse, Chicago, 1854. Cjwn-st] 


FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
WINTER AND SPRING WHEAT AND RYE 


BARLEY, OATS AND BUCKWaEAT, 
INDIAN CORN OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES, 
CLOVER AND GRASS SEED, FLAX SEED, 


Yeas and Beans, Potatoes, Deets, 
CARROTS, RUTA BAGA, ONION, CABBAGE. 
PARSNIP, TURNIP, SQUASH, MELON, 


and Cucumber Seeds, 


rieties required for the — and (Garde 
and all other va: req Ligh eS an aoe _ 
3t 


108 Weodward Avenne, Detroit, 
To Owners of Beorees and Cattle. 
HE MODERN HORSE DOC containing prac- 
T tical obsurvations on the ot. Awd and treatment of di- 
sease aud pepeneese Horses, with Itustra:ions by Dr. DaDD, Ve- 


terinary Surgeo: 
This most valuable work, which ought to “1 in the pomrenen s “| 
“by mail, pont paid, to 


every qanee o erg ae a A 
r tor e rame, 

eer ain on the Breeds and Diseases of Cattle, will 

of $1,25, 


PeYouatt and 
also be sent as above, on wont 
Agricultural, ‘ne sont —_ “nek interest and va ue t) Farmers, 
my always be on a eit, MORLEY & ©O, 
215 Jeffernon Avenue, (Young Men's Hal!,) DET. "orn. 
April 121855, = 2t ; 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

For the 1ap'd cure of Cou: hs, Culds, Hoarsene 8. Bronchitia, 
Whooping-Couyh, Asthma and Consu P agp is universally known 
as the best remedy ever yet discovered for every variety of Pulmo- 
niry disease. So wide is tae tie'd of its uo ness and so numer- 
cus the cases of ita cures, ‘that almost every section of the cou try 
abouncs in persons publicly known who hve Leen restored from 
:larming and eren te diseases of the lungs by itsuse, When 
once tri dits superisrity over «very other. ine of its kind is 
to apparent to vseap? ob er ation, and w vere its virtues are known 
the public no longer he-itate what antidote to employ fur the dis- 
tre-si: g and danverousaffeciio s of the pulmonary organs which 
areinc: enttoourcimae, B its time'y use many, nay almo-tall 
attacks of disease upun he Lungs or thro t, are ar.ested.ar.d thus 
vreAaved many thousands every year froma prema'ure grave. No 
f mily should te without it, 4 dthosewuo o neglect to pr vide 
th mselve- with a remedy which wards oll this dungervus class of 
dive tees will have cise to dep ore it when itis too late. Proof 
©. the surprising efficacy of the Cherry Ve-toral nee1 not be given 
to ths Amer can people —they have living proofs in every nelgh- 
borhood. But those wh: wish to read the stitementa ef thove 
whow who'e health has been restored and wiese liver have Leen 
raved by it- use, will fin’ t' em in my A: erican Almanac which the 
agent below named has tofu wish graiis to every ene. 


AYER’S 
PILLLS. 


FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 


FAMILY PHYSIC. 


1; PROF HAYFS, State C:emist, of Miseachusetts, says they are 
tre best of al! Pitts, and anneged are the men woo certify, that 
Doct. | aves knows, viz: 

LEMUEL SHAW, Chiet Just'c > Supreve Court of Masa, 

KMOKY WASHBURN, Governor of Mass. 

W.C PLUNKETT Lieut. tov. of M as, 

EDWARD EVERETT, Ex- «¢., of State, and Senator of the U.S 
hOBEKT C, \ INTHROP, Ex-Speaker House cf kep. U S A, 
ABBOT? LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipot, to Great Britain, 
¢JOHN B HICZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 


MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 


Among the diseasps this Pill has cured with astonishing rap‘di‘y, 
ve may mention. 

Costivencas, B llious Complainta, Rheumatiem, Dropsy, Neart 
bu n, Headache arrising f om afvulstorach, Neurea, Indigestior , 
Mor: id Inaction of ‘ne Bowels, and Pain a-ising ther+f.om, Flatu 
lency, Loss of App¢t'te, all Ulcerous and Cu ‘aneour Dis2asea, Which 
requi'e an evecuant Medicine Scrofula, cr King’s Evil, They also 
by purifying’ the blood un. stimalating the System. cure many 
C mplaints which it would not be supposed thev could reach; such 
as Deafne s, Partral Blindness, Neura gia and Neivous Irritability, 
Derangements of the Li: er and Kicneys, Grout, and other kindre. 
Con plaints, arising from a low state ot the bowy, cr obstructions of 
its functione, 

They are the best Purgative Med:c'ne ever discovered, and you 
will bat need to use them once to know it. 


INVALIOS READ AND JUDGK FOR YOURSELVES, 


JULES HAUEL, Esq., the well known perfumer, of Chesnu' street 
Phi‘ad-lpoia, whose choice pro‘ucts are fourd at almost every 
toilet, soya: i 
= am happy to say of your CATHARTIO Piz, that I have found 

thema better family medic'ne for common vse, than any other 
within my knewievge Many of my friends have realized markeu 
benefits from them and coincide with mein believing that they pos 
seas @ <traor?i wry virtues for drivir g out diseases and curing the 
sick. They are not ¢nl @ “ectual but gafe and p east to be ta- 
ken, qualities which musi make them valued by the public, when 
they: re know .” 

The venerable Chancellor WARDLAW, writes from Baltimore, 
15th April, 1854: 

“Dr, J.C. AyER--8'r: I have taken vorr Pills with great tene- 
fit, for the listlessess, langue, | ss of appetite, and Pitlious ha - 
ache. which has of ‘ate years overt.ken me in the spring. A few 
d 8 8 Of your Pillscured me, 1 have used Cherry Pectoral navy 

in my family f-rcoughs and 20lds with unfiiling success — 

“You make'your ‘medicin's with care, andI feel it a pleasure to 

comn end you for the von b ve done and ure ser ol 

ge ¥ dely renoward 8. 8: STEVENS, M. D., of Wentworth, N 
+y Writes; . ‘ . 

“Huving used rou CATHARTIC PILLS in my practice, I certify 
from experie’ ce that they ar» an invaluable purgative. Io case of 
disorde ed functions of the liver, causing ache, indigartion, 
costiveness, ani the grent variety of diseases follow, they are 
& surer remedy than any other. In »li cases where a pu gative 
rewedy is required, I confidently r: Pill: to the pub- 
lic, aa eaperter' th os other I have found, They are sure in their 
operation, and perfectly safe, qualities that make them an invalua- 





‘le ar icle fur public use. I hve for many years known your 
Pectoral as the best Cough medicine in the world, and these 
Pills are ia vo wise inferior te trat acmirable preparation fur the 


treatment of dis asus.’ 
“Senate Chumber, Ohio. April 5, 18:6. 
Dr J.C Ayxr—Honored Sir: I have mxdea tho: ough trial of 
the CarHarTic Pitts, left me by your agent and bave b en cured 
by them uf the dreadful Rheumatism uucer woich he found me 
suteing, The first dose re iev-d me, and a tew subsequent voses 
have entirely removed the disease, I fe: in cetter 1 ealth now 
than fors me years before, which I attrit ute entirely to the effeets 
of yoar Caruartic Pint, Youis w th yess respect, 
LUCIOUS B. METCALF.” 
The atove are all from perene who aie pubiely kuown where 
ihcy reside, and who would ;.ot make these statements without a 
thorough cunsiction that they were true. 
PREPARED . ¥ J.€. AYE 
Practical and Analyt ca. Che..ist, Losei!, Mas. and sold by all 
respectable Drnggi t every wiere 


RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURK, 


OR the Prevention and Cure of IntermITTENT and Remrrrent 

levers, Fever and Aug, Caius and Fever, Dums Acvz, 

GENERAL LDEBILITY, Nigut Sweats, snd all other forms of disease 
which have a common origin in Milaria or Miasma, 

This is a NATURAL AN. IDOTE which will entirely protect any 
r sident or travelere en in the mosi sickly or rare jf localities, 
from any Ague or Billious disease whatever, or any injury from 
cor stantly inhaling Malaria or Miasma, 

It will insiantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered 
from any length of time, from one day to twenty years, so that they 
ae never to have another chill, by continuing in use according to 
direttions, The patient at once begins 10 recover appetite and 
sr ngtu, uoti) a permanent and radical cu e is effected, 

One or two bot'les will answer tor ord nary cases: some may re- 
quire more. Direciions printed in Germin, French, and Spani-h, 
-compapy each botth. Price Oue Dollar, Liberal d'sevunts 


made to the trade. 
JAMES A. RHODES, Providence, R. I. 


EVIDENCE OF SAFETY. 
New-York, June 11, 1855, 


‘J have made a chemies] examin*tion of “Ruoprs’ Fever and 
AGu« Curx,”’ er “ NripoTe TC MaLAaRia,” and have tested it for 
Arsenic, Mercury Quinine, and Strychnine, but. have not found a 
particle of either in it, nor have I found any substance in its compo- 
sition that w uld prove injurious to the constitution. 

JAMES R CHILTe N, M D., Chemist.” 


EVIDENCE UF MERIT, 

. “LuwissurG, Union Oo., Pa., May 2, 1855. 
Mr. J, A. Roopges—Dear Sir: The box of medic'ne you seat me 
was duly re’eived on the J1th of April. I have sold about half of 
it, and so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it has 
cured'h m, Ithis certainly stopped the Augue yn every one that 
has used it, and six of the cases were of long standing. My sister, 
who has haw it for five or sx years back, and could cever get it 
stopped, except by Quinine; and thatonly #9 long a4 she would 

take it, isno w, I think, entirely eured by your remedy, 
' é : Cc. BR. MoGINLY. 


CAUTION TO AGUE SUFFERERS. 

Take no more Arsenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Fetrifuges 
Strychpine, or auti-Periodies of any kind, ‘The well known ineffi- 
erene? of those nc — poet proves them to be the offspring 
either of false med cul principles, or of mercenary quacks, The only 
remedy in esisteace that is both sure and harmless, is 

RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE. 


For sale by PRATT & HANMER, and by respectable dealers 
througheut the State. 


= a an TAT Sita a rok g a — a: 
Or eadherchlets, Glens Socks Suspenders ied 

lar andke oven, an 
Umbrella, and all articles ore kept at hat stores, sh pat for 
N ©, 27, Phenix Block, Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. Jee 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
ICHMOND & BACKUS would call the atiention of their 
friends and the public to their large and well selected stock of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY 
which has been selected with ~reat care both as to quality and 
rice, which we now ofler at as iow rates as can be sold in this mar- 


Our stock of paper is very large, enabling us to furnish Counties 
be dw argiod ese iiodnin: Hechenion 














Furs, 





and banks, Mgr 
and Parnen, wi every style of Paper and Blank Books required to 
luct t rr at 





Periodicals, Miscellaneous and Old Books. All work 
and with nestness by none, RICHMOND & BACKUSB, 
janl853-ly block, cor. Jeff. Ave. and 








Early Dutton Corn. 
LARGE supply of EARLY DUTTON SWEET CORN—oxtra 
fine—for slo by [ap-Bt)  D. 0..& W. 8. PENFIBLD. 


+ 
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New Patent Garden and 


CORN PIUANTER. 


MLE above implement has been thoroughly tested and pro- 
nounced the best now in use,in any “part of the world. The 

Planter was exhibited for competition at the great trial of cultu- 
ral Implements, at Geneva, N. Y., July 1862, and was aw the lst 
Premium of GO and a Diploma, and gave universal satisfaction, Last 
fall it was awarded the Ist premium at the World's Fair in New York 
Its superiority over other planters consists in its smoothing the 
gress and pulverizing it before it deposits the seed, Then it Sente- 
its ashes, plaster, lime, bone dust, or any other kind of fine dry ma- 
nure with the seed in any desired quantity, and at the same time cov- 
ers it with fine dry earth atan equal depth. It is adapted to most all 
kinds of seed except potatoes. Oneacre of ground can be planted 
with itin one hour. Fight acres is an ordinary day's work for a man 
boy and horse. Where corn is planted with the planter, it can be 
cultivated bg A drape y in y oe nape dry ct re my seis nee 
management, for the price of one day’s work of a man, and horse 
per acre with the CORN PLANTER, 7 

The said lepomonts will be furnished te.order, to any person in 
the State of Michigan, warranted to werk well, if properiv managed, 
by the subscriber, who owns the right in the State of Michigan. 

JAMES ANDREWS, 
AGENTS FOR PLANTERS. 

Groncs M. Osnors, Ypsilanti, | Moses Rogers, Ann Arbor, 
G, W. Part, Niles, (Creek. | J, W. Huwin, Jackson, 
D. B. & G. C. Burxuam, Buttle Cock & THomas, Kalamazoo. 

Pontiac, Nov. 16. mar 


~~~ More Bounty Lands! 


BY AN ACT OF CONGRESS, passed March 3, 1855, ALL 
Officers and Soldiers who have served FOURTEEN DAYS 
im any war in the United States sinve 1776, are entitled to 
160 acres of Lan, if they have not received it. Those who 
have received 40 or 80 acres, are how entitled to enough 
more to make up the 160, Those who have received 160 
acres are not entitled to any more, The benefit of this act 
extends to the widow and minor children of the soldier, 
but to no other hei:s. Those who have been engaged in BATTLE 
are entitled to 160 acres, without regard to the period of tueir ser- 
vice, 
(cy Those soldiers of the Black Hawk, Patriot, and ether wars, 
who served LESS than one month, are now entitled to land, 
Persons haying claims under this, or any other act, will 
have them promptly attended to by call ng on, or writ ng to 
, DAVID PRESTON & CO., Baukers, 
130 J fferson A: enue, Detroit. 
P. S.—We have faithful and experienced Agents in Washington, 
and we make no charge in any case unless we obiain the Jand, 
Detroit, April, 1856, {6m} 
. ‘gt ‘ 
EGGS ANwe POUaTKY. 
HE subscriber offers for sale, on reasonable terms, EGGS and 
CHICKENS, from the following varieties of pure bred Fowls: 
COCHIN CHINAS, from the Premium Coop entered as fore gn 
stock at the last State Fair, by G. W. Fox, of Mansfield, Ohio. 
BRAMAH POOTRAS, from Db, P. \ewell’s premium stock, of 
Rochester, New York. SUMATRA PHEASANT GAMES, WHITE 
SHANGH AES, BLACK SHANGHAES, SPECKLED DORKINGs, 
BLACK SPANISH, WHITE BANTAKS. 
. The above are all warranted pure, and of the best stock in the 
country. Orders addressed to sre, and accompanied with the 
money, will be promptly attended to ; and letters of inquiry, pust 
paid, thankfully received. Prices of Eggs ranging from $2 to $3 
per dozen, and Chicks from $5 to $10 per pair, according to kind. 
Troy, Oaklind co., Mich , April, 1855, tw} I. H. CRESSY. 


CAND AND STONE QUARRY FOR SALE 


ee ~ undersigned will sell the following parcels of Real Estate, 
tely or together, to suit Lee age) viz., 7232 acres of ex- 
farming land half improved, North of the Adrian and 
‘Brancn R, R., nr st the t Grounds; Also 
20, acres South of R, R, and adjoiuing village plat; Also the 
undivided one half of 64 village lots and the entire interest in 16; 
Also 87 5-7 acren of the best stone quarry in the State, half a mile 
from the Depot, and adjoinin - the village of Napoleun, toge'her with 
a lucrative stone business ; Also 30 acres of excellent pa ture and 
meadow land, ee quarry and the village; Also 2 village 
lots with @ stone house and frame barn, 
Napoleon, April, 1855, I. H. JONES, 


BURLINGAME & MOONEY’S 
STEAM FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP. 
Manufacturers of 
agg 
Screws Cut of all Kinds and Sizes, 

Horse Powers and all kinds of Repairing done to order. 


BURLINGAME & MOONEY. 
Tecumseh, Jan. 1, 1855. jané6m 


1854. FARMER'S WAREHOUSE. 1854. 


D. B. & G C. BURNHAM, 


ral, 
Dealers in all kinds gn ee Ripreeen ty. Garden and Field 
» Warehouse near Railroad Depot, Barr.s Carsk, Mice. [oct-té.} 
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TO FARMERS, MILLERS & LUMBERMEN. 





At the W orld’s Fair, London, the American Institute, 
Michigan State Fair, and other Societies, have 
BEEN AWARDED TO 


CHARLES Ross’ 
PATENT CONICAL 


BURR-STONE MILLS, 


8 the most perfect Grinding Mills ever « flered to t!:e public. 
Either for Farmers’ use by Horse Power, for flouring and re- 
grinding middlings and other offalsin large flouring mills, they 
excel all other kinds of mills, pring a Ja:ger yield and a better 
flour, hav ng no oadilating m tion. and easily kept in good face ; 
and are the on!y mill well adapted t» the uns’ motion of saw- 
mills, f r meal, Giahem flour, or feed grinding, The factory pricos 
are, $75, $10, 8140, $170, $200, and. $300, and freight to the place 
of delivery. Forsale by M. J, C UK, nea: the Post Office, No. 19 
Grisweld mirert oppo-ite. Mvrchants’ Exchange. To be son at 
WALTER CHESTEL'S Ware ouse, «n the Dock, near the of. C. R. 
R, depot. To be foucdin operation in this city ao: various parts 
of the State. Descriptive circulars sent, by a dres ing 
ML. J. Crd0i' KK Detroit, 
' je-tf] Agen@ for Michigan «nd the Canadye, 


~ SALMON’S PATENT GRAIN AND GRASS 


SEED SEPARATOR, 
FOR FARMERS AND MILLERS. 


Awarded the First Silver Medal at the World’s 
Fair, New York, and First Prize at New 
York State fair in 1852. 


Patented July C,1isssa. 


REPORT OF THE JURY ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 

TO G, B. SALMON, ELGIN, ILLINOIS -—For his Patent Grain 
and Grass Seed Separator, with the recomniendation of being the 
best Practical Machine known asa Separator.—Award the Bilyer 
medal. Hon. HENRY WAGER, Chairman. 
H, 8, Bansirr. Secretary. 


HIS Machine was invented expressly for Farmers and Millers, 
and will separate from Wheat, Cockies, Chess, Red-rovt Seeds 
and Stems, Dead Kernels, and Gurlic, and the majority of Oat. and 
all other impurities, 
glimisenas Vats, Peas; Beans, Barley, Rye, Rice and Garden 


It will separate Oats from Peas, Beans and Corn, Clover from 
Timothy ; Red-top from Clover and Timothy ; Yellow Seeds froin 
Flax, and any two seeds where theie is a material difference either 
in size or weight 

CF" Town and County Rights for sale, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Go. VW. BEIT, 
_[ap.t£] Ann Arbor, Mich. 
GFAumucws PLOWS,—of all sizes. 

RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO’8, PLOWS. 
CORN CULTIVATOR,—with neversuble dtvei Teeth, 
HARROW S —Geddes’ Scotch. 

ROAD SCRAPERS, 
CORN PLAN TERS,—Emery’s, McFarlane’s, &., 


OX YOKES, 
KETCHUM’ S MOWING MACHINE,—$116, and freight. 
NEW YORK REAPING MACHINE,—Price $145 & f-eight. 
CHAIN. PUMP, with Galvanized Tubing, all fitted ready to 
put in the weil, any fength, at D. @. & W. 3. PENFIELD'S, 
ap4t 103 Woodward Avenue, 


F ME Gee Gere sos. 
W. A. BURT, & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 
STEAM Lee etm aap 
1] Machine Iron and Srass Castings, 
as Scrcwe of ail kinds and sizes, and - 
repairing done generally. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH, fap-tf.] 
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CARR &« HUGHES 
IMPROVED BRAN- DUSTER. 


was patented and introduced ir ( 
has been has gi the hig! est 8a 

has been remvyed trom a mill where it hus been used, The. sub- 
sc iber is ready to warrant this machine, where used, to increase 
the yield at least one per cenit, aad no’ to lower the of the 
flour in any d-g:ee, something which has been t in vain in 
all the machines which have peg this. It is compact, simple 
in constvaction, and ing made in the most workmanlike 





and tasty , iv an t in any vw requires but little 
wer and trifling attention. Any one wis ng to purch se can 
furnished with a wachine a.d right, with ample reference anc 
certification by addressing A. M Bi DWELL, 
: Ann Arbor . 
: REFERENCES: 
N. C. Goodale, Dethi, Mich. P. R. Loomis, Jackson, Mich 
J. Hart, Battle Creek, “ C Trip, Ann Arbor, pad 
R. Ales, “ 7 





Gage & Haynes, Chi Ill. 
tisow t 7. , Chicago, 





ROTHER 
WHOLESALE AED RETAIL DEALERS IN 


READY MADE CLOTHING, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, 
Ks constantly on hand a large assurtment of Genta’ Garments, 
made up under their own supervision, which they vifer for anle 
cheaper than a Store in Michigan. It will ve an object for 
any man who isin want of Clothing togive them a call. 
Work Done to Order. 
No. 5, New Bluck, Ann Arbor, Miehigan, 
Brauch in PON TIAC, conducted by Martin Guiterm an. 
Branch in Ypslianti conducted by Brother, 
Ann Arbor, April, 1866. {ttJ 
& Co 


RI! 
Manufacturers of Carriages, Pleasure W 
AND SiEIGEsS, 








EEP constantly on hand, Light Buggies, Farmers’ W, and 
Kris of the. most approved re made of the beat astern 
ber. 

‘All Me we are * want of a of po gag will arms os 
ca)l an mine before going east, as we are confide: e 
price will teats * Terme made easy and work warranted. 

Brick Shop, Corner of Burdick and Water street. 

Kalamazon, Mich, Jan, 1855 
BOOTS AND HRUBEwse 

Economy is the Road to Wealth. 
it you would save money, you will buy your boots and shoes at 
the low price boot and shoe store of T. K, ADAMS, where you 
will always ind a large, well selected and seasonable stock of Boots 
and Shoes of all kinds and qualities; viz: Ladies’ and Misses’ Gaiters, 
Ties, — and Buskins, of great varieties; Children’s Shoes of 
ry style. 
Man's Boy's and Youth's Boots, Montereys, Oxford Pumps 
and Slippers, &c. &c. You have but to call to be fitted and suited. 


foh_tf. 








Experience has ht thousands th t they can pave m buy- 
ing thelr Boots and Shoes at the Low Price heveet Shoe Sore of 


[octely] No. 63 Woodward ave. 
FRE wo. WW. Fo mitis, mM. DD. ; 
Homeopathic Physician and Surgeon, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
H 


4 S just received kk constantly om hand, and for sale at 
Nee York pret rg ard full py 3st of Hoemecepathic 





= eines, Tiactures, Trituations, Pellets, High and Low Vilutions, 
Dr. Ferris will p* rticular attent'on to the treatment of 


Chronic Di ofall ruch as Liver Complaint, Serotula 
E pag lepsy, St Vitus Dance, Dyspepsia, Coughs of long 
sta ding, dist axes of | emules. 
A'l pro essional business promptly attended to. 
( ffice ov rGreavill’s Drug Store, Ann Arbor, 


iM. CAMPION, 


i ‘ Manufacturerand de ler in 
READY-MADE CLOTHING. 
My it willalways be complete. Also, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
Gentlemens’ Furnishing Goods. 


Custom work and cutting done to order. 
Phenix Block, Main st, Aun Arbor. 


jely 





jet? 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

‘ or 

GRAIN DRILLER! 
for drilling Wheat, hye, Barley, &, 

The great superiomty of the drill system over the old mode of sow 

@ manirest increase in product; a great safeguard against drought 
Of searcely les« moment, however, is the satisf:ctton tobe deriy- 

DRILLS 
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Moon TH’sS 
PATENTED JULY 2d, 1850. 
‘ae most val aie implement of husbandry, which is being used 
» is so constructed a to 
drop any quautity of per acre, and at anv depth required.— 
ing grain broadc«st, must be obvious to every cultivator of the soil. 
A saving at least of 20 per cent. of seed, and nearly as much in labor - 
and the effects of frost, are all mutters of moment to the 
ENTERPRISING FARMER. 
ed trom the beauty and ceitainty ot the operation, 
The su are now manufacturing and prepared to furnish 
On the Most reasonable te: ms, at the shop of T. A. Haviland, All 
orders thankfully received and promptly attended to,’ bv 








T A. HAVILAND 
A. BEL ING. 
G. H. RHODES. 
Ann Arbor, Jniv, 1955. {i'v'8t} 
PUBLICATIONS. 


E ATTENTION of all persons interested in rural pur- 
suits, is invite! to the tollowing publications : 

CRE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—a Weekly Journal 
for the Faim, .he Garden and the Fireside—forming } early two 
large and beautiful quarto volumes uf 416 pages es Price $2 
ayear, This is, bey ond question, tne best asreuliural j urnal 
published in this country. Specimens sent to all applicants. 

rE eee a ANNUAL R“GISTEHR of 
sural Atftairs for 1*56, embrl.ished with wore than One 
Hundred Engravings —1 yol.12 mo, 14. pp. Price 26 cents in 
paper covers—bound, 50 cents—sent post-paid by mail, 

BELATIONS OF CHEMISIRY TO AGURICUL- 
tare, ant the gncene Experiments of Mr. J. B, Lawes, a 
new wurk by Prof. Liebig, just published, price 26 :ents—rent 

, prepaid by mail, 
{ce Specunens and P. etuses eent to those disposed to act 
asa.eu*, address the Rn lisher, 
[jy-1t) LUTHER TUCKER, Albany, N. Y. 


PURE SUFFOLK PIGS! 


AND 
Suffolk and Leicestershire Cross Bloods, 





Le 


r, 
ord ra 


DEALER IN 
FANCY ARTICLES, &c., 
Atthe Old Established Bookstore, Main St., 
(iy-tf) KALAMAZ!0, MICH. 


Pure Bred Stock For Sale! 


RENOH SMELP, Spanisn Sheep, Durham oo” and 





Suffolk Pig’. JOHN 
: bo (444 miles east of Browuville,) Fayette County, 
v-6r F 


(i Ponns:lvan‘a, 
WI. WAG 
ANUPACTUBER and dealer in Ready Made Clothing. His 
a assortment wilt ie ars complete, — an assortment 
Cassimeren, Pgs, Gentlemen's Furnishing G. ¥ 
Sune Workeot Coliepateateesden Ne 1 rene Goods 
Maio street, Aun Arbor, Mich, jet 


Alt, ROAD Horse Powess, Threshers aud Separato: } 
R Mille, Straw Cutters, always on hand. ‘ ee 
(i’y-3t] D, O. & W. 8, PENFIELD, 
AML» LES of Australian and Turcany Seed Wheat 
at our Store. Price €3:00 per bushel.” 5) cm 
D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD 
103 Woodward Avenue Detroit, 
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CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN RETREAT, AT BERLIN HIGHTS, ERIE COUNTY, OHIO. 
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tah treatment, the mst cerefullty conducted Hom: 


To this end they have e-tab 
ry in the Western Homceopathic Coleg, at Cleveland, Oh'o. In this a» 


,) Pj es, Cal-ulus, D serses of he Eye, 


ge’ 


ecessfal o-eration tor nearly two years, having durin; 


shment in the coun'rr. 


: Prof gaer of Su 


ent. They also ¢»o bine with 
agentent of D-, B. Ler ILL, 


Cane rs, Hervias, (to a radic’ cure 


roprietors to render it the most complete estab‘i 
as, 


ton to the erdinary Me*icel Departm 


teal Separt 


mrentis erde the man 
» White Swellings, Fistu 


P 


Sarg 


Digeases, sca as Fever Sore 


Tus Establishment, for the trea‘ment of Chronic Dise*ses, hax now been in su 


It has been the aim of the 
Female Departme*t, in ad «i 


The 


thie medeation anti bathe. 





| 
| 
! 


under the maragem:nt of Dr. H. P. GATCHELL, Professor cf Anatemy atjd, Physiology in the above mentioned Coll ge, w li inclu ‘e Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Bronchitis, 


io», ™m order to the 


Pre f. Gatebei.’s sugges ing, waich 


en ee 


case will r-civea 


bave modifications 


gement to a “cure.” Eve 
ied chasacter, and wil 


act uader tha direct on of the Sur eon and 


J propriate bath treatment 
le sfperinten ‘ent, who wili 
vea the be.-t p‘s3:tle arran: 


e ‘have gi 


in adfitien to a 


of.a comp tent fema 


ge 


charge of a compevent bad we trnk w 
ption, as well as assigning the moa: approjriate ba hs. Uur baths care of the most va 


opxthic t eatment, 


mt will be under the immediarech:: 


Ul receive Homee 


Laver Dis ase, &c, & 


bility, 
t. every case wil 


e 
each under the 


making rfan xecurite Homeop:thiec prese:i 


we cons der e-sen-ial im: 


e 
partments, 


Surgical Deparimen 


The Medical Department, 
The Female De 


Incipient Consumption, Gen:ral 
‘With th a2 turee De; 


Asin the 


patieuts will be regulated by Pr f. G, who has for tome ten years.paat made Hygien - an especial -tudy. H+ will also deli-: r Lectures every week upon Physiology ata Hygi-re, that the 


t ma- know new tos reserve his restored hea'th. Thess Lectures wil e il ust a‘en ey deawingsa: athe r an kin. 


ove ments. 


The main ‘uilei g is 
valids the mcst ample 


fau'ty. 


n these in w ich they are 


shoul! be for this age of improvement. The pro rie‘crhaving examived the 
90 feet loug vy 24 wide,with arched ceiting 16 feet high; so arranged as to aliow in 


tall their be ter arrangemen’s; and Morov- 


to make tvem what they 


d up 0& the most approved ‘plan; omprising seme peculiar arranged.ents which are essential tmprovements. The ¥ater can be heat-d ee] 


-d, in the ercction of ths, to ad:p 


Tae wymaasium ataached to the establish nt ts 
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Patient's rvomsa-e 


No p ins nor expesse hive been ~pared, 


yaad pleas .nt. The bath- rooms are fitt 


large,aar 


< ture... 


+hmetts, have aim 


108 f-et fron.; centre ¢ sto ivs, aod wings 3 stories high. 


oprer’ 
The 


arpos. 
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tae 
ngs have been erected for the expres? 


must c‘lebraied anu sacce*eful ‘ Water Cure” esta’ 
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-stone rock. unimyregrated with any caloareous or other m‘nezal culstarces. 


y cesirable tempe 


The Water is abancant, soft, and ef the yur st 


» take 
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, ifer the 
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means for making thie patos 
themselver wit: 


The W ater-W o_ ks are sc 
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n at Cl 
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bay 
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ested to provide 
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an? come in vis. Sa>dusk 
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or, 
, from $7 to $ 


© Sandusk: 
vance, 


r ced 
Patients will be sure of tne etr'ctest attention t» all acy? becds, ‘and the 
‘are ho expense ‘n secur’ 
in ordinary case<, 
that time in ad 


sietor will s 
or 


ee 
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h old li en-and flannel for 


-e via, Ci cidnari or Da 
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ad, will teave the Southern 


g he 
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the build:ngs 
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on te the Towosend - tat n of‘ Jeveland and T:d do Ratlroac. .C:mi 


p ings flowing from: a rand 
pe 


The price ot bo:ra and t*e.' 
C.ronic cases wil! be exrected to rem: 


l woolen sbert, 1 bianket, 1 quilt and one 


Address 


quality; the + 
g tnrough the :o 
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ts, 


or &@ small additional price per week. 


ly the roons frem a current flowis 


Cleveland and Spaseaky Railroad to Berlin Station. T 


tion train srom To'edo, 
ding to. t 
6 cresh towels, 2 cotton shee 


py while here, 


arranged as to su 
the accommodation train 
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'| facturing and vending Dd. 


TH BIRMINGEAM 
NOVELTY IRON WORKS. 


A. SMITH & SOV, 


ANUFACTURE a a constantiy on hand and fér sale, the 

4 best variety of FARMING IMPLEMENTs AND MA- 
CXAINERY, of all kinds, The following are a few of the articles 
man’ 


$ 
be zee ep ly Sub-Soil, or Jointer Plow,— 
Seastachie, and other kinds of Plows, at various 


) by two small can be covered at any 
depth required. Ene dt 
ntl m Rollers, from 4 to 7 feet long. Price 
$11 per screw. One and two Horse Powers, 
with g Hod and Coupling. Price $43, 
Saw Mil 


fer sawing Wood, Shingle Bolt 
re we tefl Horse ower and Mil 
” Mills are capable ef sawing from 
to 86 cords of stove wood per day. The saw runs on ways, and 
is raised out of the log by means of a lever, with ease. so there is 
no necesyity of stopping the team to raise or ower the saw, There 
is also a it in the frame of these Mills, go that they can be taren 
apart to be moved, which makes them handy ; and also a can 
be used as a Jack for driving a Thresher, Buzz Saw, and other Ma- 
*ApDIC Grinders, and Gorm Shellers, for band 
e ude orn elle or band or 
none wer, . ” , “ ~~ 
Cider P with two screws, and capable of holding pom- 
ace for one barrel of cider. Price $12; ey are-a durable ma- 
chine, and are capable of making from six .to ten. barrels of cider 
per day, with two men and one horse, If a horse is used ten bar- 
rels is an easy day's work; two men cau make six barrels per day. 
They are also the best kind of a Corn Sheller ;~théy fire “capable 
of shel.ing from one hundred and fifty to two hundred bushels of 
corn per day. The cob is separated from the corn, and shells per- 
fectly clean. 
We are prepared to make all kinds of CASTINGS, do all kinds 
of Iron Turning and Fin‘shing, and Job Wark of all description. 
, All or ers addressed to A. Smita & Son, Birmingham, 
Michigan, will meet with frompt atiention. “ > 
Birmingham, Apvi', 1855. (6mJ A. SVITH & SON. 
‘ 


“STEEL COLTIVA 
ee the exclusive right of manu- 


Pe subscriber having 
fucturing and vending Rogers Improved Steel 
alf of the Ptate 


Cultivator Teeth, throughout the north 
of Indiana and all the State of Michigan, except the counties of 
Oakland, Lapeer, Genessee, Calhoun, Kalamazwo, and Hillsdale, 
now offers to supply his district with said Teeth, made of the best 
qua ity of spring steel, and in the latest improved shape. 

These Teeth are too well known to need any certificates of their 
usefulness. They have taken the first premiam at every State and 
County Fair wherever exhibited. 

For sale in every prineipal city and village throughout the above 
named district. . ‘ 

The subscriber has also purchased the exclusive right of manu- 
. ROGERS’ IMPROVEMENT IN THE 


WHEE), CULTIVAT RK, throaghout most of the States of Michi- 
an andAndi:na, At the Michigan State Fairs in 1863 and 1854, 


Saw to sui WwW 
a our pric in's80. 


» exhibited one of these Machines, filled with steel teeth, and re- 
ceived the first premium and a diploma. This Machine, filled with 
Rogers’ improved steel teeth, is considered by all f.rmers who 
have ured them, to be the best Wheel Cultivator in use, not onl 
for preparing summer fallows and putting in grain, but for the cul- 
tivation of corn when piant,d in drills. 

No farmer will disperse with the use of the above named farm- 
ing implements who has ony knowledge of their usefulness. 

All orders for Wheel Cultivators, or Cultivator Teeth, filled on 
short notice, 

CavuTion.—All persons are prohi! ited the use of these Teeth and 
Machines, in said district, unless pureliased of the subscriber or 
his duly authorized Agents. , Addrese, 

T. A. FLOWER, 


April 1, 1855. Portiac, Mion. 
. DR. C. B. PORTER & BROTHER. 


DENTISTS. 


Wwe are permanently located in the city of Ann Arbor, and may be 
found at al) times, ready to perform any operation fn pa et J 
wish neatnoss and dispatch. Teeth cleaned, filled witb pure go d 
80 us to arrest diseare, and preserve their usefulness, 
AETISICIAL THE TEL 
Inserted upon pure gold and platina, unequalled for beauty useful- 
ness, an durabi 9 eit 


lity. 
_ Ann Arbor, Main street Mich. 
j “BLISS. 


E in Clocks, Watches,Jewel 
DP ied Instruments, Cutlery and ‘aney Geods. His assort- 
ment will always be found complete, and sold for cash as cheap as at 


any establishment west of New York. Clocks, Watches and Jewelry 











of every.deacription, neatly repaired and warranted. Sign of Bi 
-Wateh, 27 Phomnix Block, n &t., Ann Arbor, Mich. , je & 








nage 
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Agricultural Implement Manufactory 


WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
369 AND 371 BROADWAY, ALBANY, NEW YORK. 





RICHARD H. PEASE, PROPRIETOR. 





THE EXCELSIOR RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 


WITH 


Threshers, Separators, Cleaners, Excelsior Cider Mills, and 
CIRCULAR AND CROSS CUT SAW MILLS, 


For various es, and all other Implements adapted to the power, is not surpassed by any now in 
fms. 2er is offered on the nat liberal terms, both as to discount and warrantee. 


BE SUB*‘CRIBER 's manu‘acturing the above Power 
which eembines all the qualitie. of the most celeirated Rail- 
road Hors~ J owers, and some very valuabie improvements, 


Capacity, Economy and Warrantee. 

The sing. Power wilt thr-sh trom 75 to 125 bu-hels of oa‘s, rye, 
bu kwheat or barley, easily, in one day, attended by three men, and 
will aw f:0m 20 to 25 cords of wood in the same time and with the 
same number of men, The double Power wll perform almost 
double the smotnt cf work in the same time, with oné additiona 
man, and all other work of w similar kid with equalgagility, The 
con truction « f this power is such that its motiun can be readily 
changed from s'ow to last with the same speed of the horse, as the 
gears are all outs de the Power, and accessibie at all times, 1 

The v arrantee is «8 follows: If tie Powers co not answer the 
descrip'ion, and do any reasonable: amount of work required o1 
them, the money will be refunded, and the mach‘ne returned at 
the manuf .cturer’s expense, 


{ Fisk Russell's Mowing Machine. 


The subscriber is sole Age xt for the Stateof New. Yors,and gen- 
era! agent for the United States, f .r this celebrated machine, whicr 


is justly entitled to its name— 


it’. 





‘KING OF THE MOWERS.” 


It wi l cut and spread 165 acres of grass in a day, with ence, and 
it is warranted not to clog. Jt cuts wet graxs eqoaily as well as 
dry, and fine a4 well as co.rse, It has two wheels anda “cam” 
motion, and oo side draft. It can bec nveyed frem place to place 
w thas much facilitvasaw gon. This n.achiue was awarded » sil: 
ves me tel at the 7th S ate Agricultural Fair, in New York la-t fall, 
As the supply is lini ed, ant the demaud large, please send in 
ro ord-rs soon, Annexed is a cvrtificateof B. B, Kiriland, Esq. 

rea urer of the N. Y. Agricultural Society; 

Dear Sir:—I used Fisk Russe'l’s Mowing Machine on my farm 
last season, and mowed abou; 60 aces of vurivus kinds of gras 
from coarse Timothy to short, fine grass, botn green and rips, i 
have no hesitation in saying tbat in all its performancs, tuat is, 
ease of raft, not clogging, and the perfection of thecu', tis the 
b-st oacuine I ever saw. 

Green u-h, N. Y, B. B, KIRTLAND. 

On the .6:h of January, 1°54,1 pavchased the endure -tock in 
trad and machia-ry for manuiac uring, of the Aloany Agricultur- 
‘L Works of this city, aniam prepared to farnish a ful: and ¢..m- 
plete assortmeut of Field and len seeds, add * 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 

Thank‘ul for the patronage heretofore so liberally hextowed on 
ms, { most respectfully solicit a share of the favor of the Agricul- 
tural enmmun ty. 

F »rfurther p erticnlars, address RICHARD H. PEASE. 

Altany, April, 1855. . Altapy, N. Y. 


D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, Detroit. 












































